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Editorial 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die. 


—KEmerson. 


* 
* * 


AN indication of the tendency of 
the times is found in this clipping 
from an exchange: 


The several Protestant pastors of 
Woonsceket, R. L., unite in the publi- 
Cation of a paper, the “Church Herald.” 
The Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, and Universalist ministers 
take cach a department of the paper 
and devote that department to the 
alfairs of the church designated. The 
paper, of eight pages, thus made up, 
g0es into the families of all the five 
parishes. 

Why not other towns also? 
thou and do likewise !” 


“ GO 


Ir will be well for the railroads of |sends in her own handwriting her 
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this country if they reflect before it | 


| 
i 


' 
| 
! 


} 


is too late that there is to be a “day 


Rate # = P > a 
Cuseiientind after the Fair.” In obstinately re 


fusing to join with the management 
and the public in an attempt to give 


| to the Exposition its highest potency 


| 
| 


, lie has rights as regards these great 


they are acting the part of the dog in 
the manger. ‘The rising feeling 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 26. 


— - 


greeting to the editor, with interest- 
ing items of ‘the life about her and 


the life behind her, from the high al- 


titudes of the r 
‘Such serenity from 


| 
' 
| 


among thinking people, that the pub- | 
German artist of note who painted a 


/necessary franchises of transportation 


and natural monopolies, 


will inevi- 
tably be emphasized. 
great many free passes to silence com- 


It will take a | 
duplicate. 


ing legislators concerning the rights_ 
of railroads, rights of travelers, and 


kindred subjects. 


during the World’s Fair year as ar- 


sionary of the 


guments germane to the question. 


% . ' 


OuR readers will be more than 
sorry to learn that the devoted mis- 
liberal faith in Da- 
kota, Miss Helen G. Putman, has 
lost everything .but 


These legislators 
will surely point to the experiences 


the World’s Fair. 


ninety-third year. 
such heights 
beckons us forward with cheer and 
courage. 
_- 
* + 
A MOST suggestive story is told of a 


lovely picture and sold it for a high 
price to an American collector on con- 
dition that no one should own a 
The artist reserved the 
right of painting one for himself. 
This he brought and placed on exhi- 
bition in the Fine Art collection at 
The picture was a 
lovely one; ard it tempted purchas- 


ers. And the artist was solicited to 


money. 


sell it at a high price. He needed the 
The temptation was great, 


and for fear that in a weak moment 


he might yield, and thus violate the 


contract with his former purchaser, 
he with his own hand drew his knife 


her clothing | 


through the coveted canvas. ‘This is 
a true story, as the slit in the can- 
vas, which any one may see, in the 
German collection, testifies. ‘This is 
one way of praying “ Lead us not into 


temptation.” 


in the disastrous fire which re-| 
cently devastated Jamestown. Books, 

pictures, furniture, lantern and 
slides, tracts, etc., are all gone, 
‘yet in a letter to a friend this 

brave woman writes that for 
herself she has~ nothing’ but. 


thankfulness in her beart, since in 


even saving her clothing she was 
more fortunate than some 


peighbors. 


* ® 
UNITY is blessed with the love of 
many a venerable reader. 
hard t> keep up in_ progressive 
thought and aggressive rationalism 


several youthful octogenarians on its 
list. Miss Anne W. Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., sister of the learned 
and lamented Professor Ezra Abbot, 
in the eighty-fourth year ot her age, 


of her | “oe 
municipal 


things Mayor Pingree has 


* 
+ @ 

THE recent history of the city of 
Detroit shows what an earnest, de- 
termined man can accomplish for 
reform. <A _ few of the 
accom- 


plshed are the reduction of the 


It finds it 


price of gas from $1.25 to $1.06, which 
is all the conditions of the companies’ 
franchises permit; the proper assess- 


ment of property in the case of great 
with the piety of applied religion of. 


corporations, two extensive car-shops 
which had been taxed on a valuation 
of $200,000 having had the asscss- 
ment raised to $2,000,000; the defeat 


of the street-car monopoly by the 


sends us her annual contribution to. 


our work, with her never failing 


veto of the bill to renew its franchise 
unconditionally: and the exposure 
of the bribery by which the electric 


words of cheer; while Mrs. Sarah | light monopoly obtained a renewal 


R. Barnard, of Worcester, Mass., (of its contract, by means of which 
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he has set in motiona project for the ‘But the work of these two brethren 
city to take this matter into its own | is but fitting introduction to the fif- 


hands. 


Mayor Pingree at their heads! 
Pil 
THE letter book of the senior ed- 
itor contains over five hundred let- 


quiring much thought, —written since 
the first of January last concerning 
the matters related to the cause 
represented by Unity. This has 
been in addition to the prior obliga- 
tions involved in his duties as pastor 
and editor. And still there lies in 
his letter-crate now and always a 
large stack of ‘‘unattended corre- 
spondence” awaiting the time to at- 
tend to the same. 


share in the indignation of the one 
who thus releases his feelings on a 
postal card : 


When a gentleman of “our libaral 
faith” writes to another, evidently the 
writer is quite entitled to a reply, how- 
ever brief. 


thunder ! 
To all this we canonly give humble 


Would that the great cities | teen sermons that follow. 
of New York and Chicago had a/can do nothing more consonant with : 


‘tory to our readers this week, than) 


And we 
our own feeling, and more satisfac- 


to let our dear comrade and fellow- 


laborer occupy his old position on the. 


ters,—many of them lengthy ones, re- | editorial staff of Unity and let him 


furnish the leader this week from 


the sermon found in the book with 
‘the above caption. 


Johnny his 


“What do you think. my boy,” 
asked the mother who was teaching 
Sunday-school lesson, 
“what do youthink Lot did when 


he saw his poor wife turned into a 


pillar of salt?” 


Perhaps some of | 


these neglected correspondents may wife is better than a pillar of salt, 


even though not so durable. 


This I think squares with | 
the BROTHERHOOD OF MAN dcctrine: 
about which some make such theatrical | 


“T don’t know, 


part in the world. When is it your 
duty to utter a new truth? Just ag 
soon as you discover that new truth. 
When will your neighbor be helped 
by hearing that new truth? Just as 
soon as he can comprehend that new 
truth. 

How then shail we find out when 
he can understand our belief and 
when therefore we shall preach that, 
belief? Try him. Proclaim it, and 
leave the outcome with the Eternal. 
If we can effect the change we ain 
atin the Hindu creed, well: if not. 
well also, though not so well. A 
doctrine is of service to a man only 
so long as it remains the largest ex- 
pression of truth that he can compre. 
hend. 


mamma; I spec’ he wondered where. 


he could get a fresh one.” <A _ fresh 
It is 
not the highest compliment to say 
that a doctrine has been preserved 
unchanged through the ages. When 
a doctrine crystallizes in such shape 
that it will keep just as it is forever, 


it is high time to turn from the tra- 


ditions of the past to the visions of 


assent and plead guilty to the breach. | 


Regretting the tyrannical limita- 


tions, we can only go on believing in> 
and preaching the Brotherhood of. 
Man, however far we may fall short | 
of the demands of the same. We 


must continue tocrave the indulgence | claim a new truth until the time is 


of our unanswered, though ever wel-. 
come and ever solicited, correspond- | 


ents. 


TRUTH?” 


Our readers are already informed of 


sermons of our lamented yoke-fellow, 
Henry Doty Maxson. 
a memorial one, 
Menomonie parish. But it is one 
which ought to reach far beyond the 
limits of yersonal acquaintanceship 


published by the | knowing that if he can effect the 


the present; high time to seek a/| 


fresh statement that shall draw its 
warrant from the eternal “I am.” 
We are doing the people a sorry ser- 
vice if we withhold from their life 
the larger truth of to-day. 

We are often enjoined not to pro- 


ripe for it. How do times ripen? 
Not by a man’s postponing the utter- 


ances of his fresh thought until other 


“SHALL WE PREACH THE WHOLE 


other men think as he does. 


the fact that C. H. Kerr & Co., of this highest truth a wise man sees, he 


city, have put forth a volume of the | will fearlessly utter, knowing that, 


let what may come of it, he is thus. 
The volume is | 


' 


| 
| 


and the pastoral bond which that. 


acquaintanceship always established. 


| 


The editing from stenographic notes | 


by Mr. Blake is done with the great- 


men begin to think. as he does; but’ 


by a man’s promptly proclaiming his 
fresh thought and thus helping make 


playing his right part in the world, 


change he aims at, well; if not, well 
also, though not so well.” 
Human progress is not an uncon- 


scious growth, with which individual 
human beings have nothing to do: . 
human progress is a conscious growth | 


with which individual human beings | 
est care, snd with the admirable | have everything to do. 


Would you 


judgment and literary skill which | have the times ripe for your new 


characterizes all of Mr. Blake's work. | thought ” 
The biographical sketch by Mr. | thought and so help ripen them. 


Proclaim that new 


Simmons is admirable for loving |Thus did Jesus, in defiance of the 


clearness. 
hero of thought. 


It tells the story of a) impending cross. 


Thus did Socrates, 


lt shows how ro-| with the deadly hemlock ready for 
mantic the life of the student may | his lips. 


be, in the highest sense of the word. | souls who have faithfully played their | must find it. 


Thus have done all great 


“'The | 


George MacDonald once said, “ The 
hell which a lie will keep a man 
from is doubtless the best place for 
him to go tv.” Perhaps MacDonald 
was right. Perhaps the only heaven 
worth living in isa heaven reached 
along the pathway of truth. 

You remember that in the “Old 
Town Fireside Stories” we are told 
of the mishap that befell old Parson 
Morrell. Once during the long prayer 
in the morning service, the good 
preacher, who “hed a way o’ prayin’ 
with his eyes open,” happening to 
look through the window into the 
open ground around the meeting- 
house, was convulsed with merriment 
on seeing the havoc that a certain 
horned beast of the field was making 
with his most respected deacon. 
This was a pretty heinous offense, 
that the minister should break out 
into laughter in the middle of the 
prayer. A council of the church was 
called to try the case, and this was 
in substance their verdict: “ ‘There 
hedn’t no temptation took Parson 
Morrell but such as is common to 
man: but they advised him after- 
wards allers to pray with his eyes 
‘shet.” This is the common practice. 
When we meditate on the deep things 
of life we close our eyes lest we see 
something that may unsettle our 
faith. I would stimulate that larger 
faith whith shall fit us to stand iD 
God’s presence with our eyes wide 
open; that larger faith which shall 
herve the tongue to proclaim what 
the eye hath seen. 


The Chinese have a legend about 4 
‘company of people who were to shout 
in unison, and each one kept still 
‘that he might hear the others. 1s 
‘man to find the truth? Then me? 
Is man to hear the 
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truth ? 


Then must men _pro- 


our neighbors the best, the largest, 
the truest thought that is in us, re- 
membering that if we can arouse 
some slumbering soul to catch that 


thought ’tis well; if not, well also, | 


but not so well. a 


THE LITTLE ONES IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


What shall we do with the little 
ones in Sunday school? The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society in Bos- 
ton is bravely answering that ques- 
tion this summer with four new an- 
swers, each one good. 

One is Mrs. Jaynes’ “ Lessons on 
the Old Testament.” Thirty-six of 
the famous old stories are told in 
child-like words that make pictures 
even without the help of the wood 
cut that each story is provided with. 
They are all the better as a tool for 
not being bound together, —each les- 
son isa separate leaflet. And they 
are honest stories, because not told as 


Moses, Samuel, David, the Good 
claim it. May we all be quick- 
ened with a sense of that duty which | 
belongs to each one of us to give to | 


Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, etc. 
In each lesson we find ourselves inside 
a kindergarten, listening to a pleas- 
ant teacher, watching bright-faced 


children, seeing how the thing is 


done. It is all admirably told. 


The other two consist of cards con- 
voyed and admiraled by a little book. 


The prettier of the two is called 
“Sunday Helps for Little People,” by 


Alice C. Dockham and Lucy F. Ger- 


Tish. This has thirty-eight cards, 


each one a tinted picture framed in 


bright border, with room to write a 
motto underneath the picture. For 
each subject (“Love,” “Truth,” 
“ Kindness,” etc.) twelve mottoes are 
given in the book, from which the 
teacher can make choice. The plan 
is to divide the little ones into three 
classes according to age, and to each 
child giveacard on which the teacher 
has written out one motto; three 


mottoes sufficing for a whole class, 


true ones: for instance, of the Crea-. 
tion account,—*“ You must remember 
it is only a story, but many people 


have believed it a true story, and, al- 


though we know it is not true, it is— 


very beautiful, and we love it because 


it shows us how much those old Jews | 
loved and trusted God.” Of the 
must have worked long to have 


Moses stories,—“ They are not true, 
children, but they are as interesting 


as any fairy stories ] ever read.” 


The price is only 15 cents,—which 


and the three classes, though using 
different mottoes, having all one sub- 
ject. These mottoes are to be talked 
over and illustrated by stories and 
Jearned by heart. Each child is also 
to have a blank book in which he 
pastes his cards in due order, to be 
ready forreviews. Many of the pictures 
are prettier than half the Christmas 
cards we buy, and the mottoes simple 
and suggestive. The two authors 
must know the child-mind well, and 


made their work so good. Only we 
should not have taught “ Patience ” 


by a fishing picture—if that is what 


perhaps means that good friends. 
have giren the plates outright to the 
Society; and at a guess we thank. 
them! We know no better kind of 
missionary work than to make good | 


Sunday - school publications cheap. 
Each such publication should have, 


is also my seed-sowing.” 
“Childhood’s Morning,” by Eliza- 
beth G. Munrford, tells’ teachers and 


ners and draw out the things of the 


tirst (?) kindergartner,” did. ‘This is 
a thin, square book (50 cents; in 


paper covers, 40 cents), containing 


the little fellow is about. These 
thirty-eight cards cost 25 cents; a 
dozen sets, $2.50; and the book, 20 
cents. 


“Little Thoughts Made Larger ” is 
by Lizzie C. Estey and Clara K. Da- 


ley. Here are no less than three 
besides the author, a pocket-book | 


friend behind it, who may feel, “'This— 


sets of tinted cards (no _ pic- 
tures), twenty in each, intended for 
the three grades of little ones. In 


the smallest pack (10 cents) the cards 


hold a single short motto: in the 
mothers how to be Sunday kindergart-— 


micdle-sized pack (12 cents) they 


hold. the ’same.motto.and one more: 
spirit from objects, as Jésus, “the. 


in the largest (15 cents) these two 
mottoes with a third. So again the 


three classes of little children are 


twenty-five or thirty lessons, besides— 


a few songs and poems and short 
opening and closing services. The 
lessons are on the hand, foot, face, 
etc. ;  snow-flakes, seeds, fruits, 
Easter lilies, our country’s flag, ete. ; 


both graded and unified, and can all 
take part together in the blackboard 
work and the “general lessons,” which 


are sketched out to fit each subject in > 
the little book (30 cents) that goes’ 
with the cards. It is again good | 
work by experts,—experts who tell | 


us: “It has been our experience that 
the children can comprehend the 
highest truths, if applied (by them- 
selves in the course of the story-tell- 
ing) and illustrated by their little 
experiences.” 

This is only what the Boston Sun- 
day School Society is doing for the 
little folks this year. For the older 
classes it offers other new and good 
work. w. c G. 


Men and Chings 


DR. CARL VON BERGEN, of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, the eminent scholar and 
orator who is to address the psychical 
congress and the congress of a ner woe 
is now in Chicago, and called at UNITY’S 
office one day last week. 

IT is estimated that Australian rab- 
bits destroy annually $5,500,000 worth 
of crops. <A good illustration, this, of 
how innocence, helplessness and stu- 
pidity in their aggregations may, when 
misdirected, become great pests. 

THE enthusiastic reception which 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett, the Unitarian 
minister of Green Harbor, Mass., re- 
ceived upon her return from a six 
months’ trip to Europe for her health, 
would seem-to be satisfactory evidence 
that woman is in her right place in the 
mipistry. 

ONE of the interesting things at the 
Columbian Exposition is the album of 
women ministers. for which photo- 
graphs have been solicited and contrib- 
uted, which is to be found in the Or- 
ganization Room of the Women’s 
Building, in the space for the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

THE recent death of Sir Thomas 
Martineau, thrice Mayor of Birming- 
ham, son of Robert Martineau, who had 
also been Mayor of the city, and neph- 
ew of James and Harriet Martineau, 
brings to mind the power and virility 
of that distinguished Huguenot family. 
While the fame of the two last named 
has been so great as largely to eclipse 
that.of other living members, yet in 
English publications one is continually 
hearing of the Martineaus. 

AUGUST is not a very gocd time to 
tell a snow-storm story, but for fear 
this scissoring will have passed from 
the editorial drawer in snow time, we 
vive it now. And then it may not bea 
bad time to tell it when it will cool 
August heats by means of the imagina- 
tion. The story has the _ peculiar 
charm of being essentially true, as 
those conversant with the traditions of 
the good Doctor know. 

The Rev. Dr. Gannett, the eminent associate 
of Channing. as. minister of Arlington Street 
Church, having returned from home on some 
important errand, was so buffeted by the storm 
and’ the driving north wind, that he lost his 


way, and sank on adoorstep on one of the side 
streets not far from that of -his residence. 


Here he was fortunately seen bv a passing 
teamster, who, with some difficulty—the Doc- 
tor was very lame—got him into his wagon. 
The Good Samaritan was entirely ignorant as 
to the identity of the man he had rescued, and 
when after no little effort the clergyman came 
to his senses, these were the first words that 
greeted his ears: “Look here, you unlucky 
customer, do you know, if I hadn’t happened 
to go through M—— street you’d have been in 
h—— half an hour ago!” 


LEARN to live, and live to learn: 
Ignorance like fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 

| —-kayard Taylor. 
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Contributed and Selected | 


MORAL BEAUTY. 


Thou who art vowed to beauty—who 
dost know 

Thy being’s end in the uplifting swell 

That sweeps thee to the height of lyric 
spell, 

Or merges 
flow,— 

Oft when thou feel’st thy far-touched 
spirit grow 

To mystic union with the Power, a 
knell 

Clangs sudden on thy 
burden fell 

Of years shall crush thy bliss with 
weight of woe.” 

Not thus! feebly the goddess grace is 
known 

To him who thinks but so. 

thrill 

power to shake the 

changeless still 

Christ on the cross, Aurelius on the 
throne, 


thee in. master-music’s 


** The 


sense ; 


Her deepest 


Hath dying: 


Thy fellow’s generous deed : such lord- 
ship own, 
And years with mightier wine thy cup 
shall fill. 
MARIAN MEAD, 


THE TRAGIC SIDE OF HUMOR. 


American humor is sui generis. Not 
that bastard brand of the Spoopen- 
dike order, which is not humor but 
buffoonery, which is no more Ameri- 
can than English or German. The 
true American humor is subtile and 
dry—extra dry. To nave it is to 
know it. 
with contempt or stupid wonder to 
the rapid play of thought, often cyn- 
ical, always quaint, pithy, condensed 
like steam under pressure, these men 
chafting so lightly, the thin smile 
flickering about thin lips, know that 


it is their way of snapping fingers at. 


fate. They have faced her and dare 
her worst. They are like the red 
man at the stake who chooses to go 
down with a smile belying his agony. 

There is something sublimein this. 
none the less becau-e it is an every- 
day affair. More than the taciturn 
endurance of the Spartan, more 
than the cynicism of the Roman, 
more than the fatalism of the Ori- 
ental, it nevertheless contains a dash 
of each. It is comparatively easy to 
endure pain or disappointment with 
sullen defiance, or to vent an impo- 
tent rage in cynic sarcasm; easy to 
yield to the inevitable, to fold hands 
and say, “It is fate.” Kut what is 
this’ Not merely to take toil and 
trouble without a whimper, not 
merely 


“don't care” jest, so that the super- 
ficial observer shall say, “ He is too 
frivolous to feel or suffer deeply.” The 


defeated Roman thrust a sword into. 
many so-called philoso- 


his vitals: 


or poison; 
'cigar-ash, cracks a joke, and passes on 


tion of mental forces the pressure of | 
disappointment or .the friction of. 


While the uninitiate listen. 


‘all to 


to dare disaster without a?’ 
quiver, but to do and dare all with a. 


phers have sought surcease with noose | 
the American flicks his | 


History can show plenty of individ- 


ual examples of laughing in the face 


of fate: women in particular can mask 
the heart-ache with the smile. But, | 
however weil a woman may bear up 
on exhibition, when alone or with 
familiars she must relieve her over- 
strained nerves with the luxury of a 
burst of grief. Not so the tragic 
humorist. His gayety is assumed, 
not merely for the world’s deception, 
but to deceive himself. Like Virgil's. 
hero, “he crowds deep down the sor- 
10W in his heart.” He says, “ Who 
cares ?” and he doesn’t care, except 
to fight the harder. Heschools him- 
self to a jesting stoicism that he may 
cheat his own heart. By a correla- 


trouble is transmuted into new heat 


and energy of action. 


This mental attitude is something 
new under the sun, in that it charac- 
terizes so many men of this country 
as to have won for itself the dis- 
tinctive title of American humor. 
Even American women do not under- 
stand or appreciate it, much less can 
foreigners. The latter are generally 
too matter-of-fact. They are like 
those very worthy people, themselves 
Americans, who were shocked at 
Abraham  Lincoln’s levity, and 
thought him almostimbecile, because 
he would persistin joking in the great- 
est crises. He was a most striking 
illustration of the truth that Ameri- 


‘can humor’ isa child of sorrows and | 
acquainted with grief, and they who 


knew him not despised and rejected 
him forit. Shallow themselves, they 
could not understand how his great 
heart fought off its overwhelming 
load of care with quaint jest and 
quainter story. 

American humor is masculine, not 
feminine. Women are not stupid, 
yet they do not appreciate this style 
of humor; simply because they are 
not made that way. Woman, being 


an idealist, never attains that per-— 


fect sang froid which is the first essen- 
tial. 
may have tearfully seen emptied of 
their sawdust, she still hopes against 
hope that some time, some day, she 


shall find one which will not betray. 


Her idols are sacred, she fights for 
them as a mother for her child, and 
when they are broken she is as 
Rachel. She mourns, and calls on 
mourn or be anathema. A 
jest is profanation. A woman who 
can lose faith in all her ideals is lost 
herself. 


his smile is a little grimmer, his jest 
a trifle more bitter. His last ideal— 
as his first—is simply to be a MAN. 
Many imagine that the American 
humorist is just a jolly joker: but 
the deep-hued features, the keen, 


Steady eye, and the frequent irony 


His humor is 
an after-glow in the ashes of burned- 
out hopes. 


tell a different story. 


an equal right. 


However many of her dolls she, 


But the man may go on the 
same to outward seeming, except that 


He has learned the hol- | 
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lowness of things, and has resolved 
to make the best of a bad business. 


Many matters for which other people 


get excited and are ready to fight at 
the drop of the hat, he regards with 


cool contempt as purely questions of 


individual opinion to which each has 
This indifference is 
often carried so far that he tolerates 
political and other abuses which 
should be promptly suppressed. But 
any one who rashly assumes that for 
this reason he lacks stamina will dis- 
cover the mistake to his cost. He is 
a curious cross between idle and 
earnest, the terrible tenacity of the 
Saxon veneered with the gayéty’ of 
the Gaul. The war of the great re- 
bellion showed how American jokers 
could. fight. 

What is the source of this national 
trait? It is one current of that 
stream of indomitable independence 
which we are so fond of tracing far 
back, until Jost in the windings of 
countless rivulets of heredity and 
environment. In casting off both 
priest and king the American charac- 
ter acquired a breezy self-reliance 
which refuses to bow to any power of 
earth or air. Encompassed by wild 
and strange conditions, by the mar- 
vels of nature in her most whimsical 
moods, himself working wonders in 
defiance of all rule and precedent, 
how could the Americano fail to le- 
spond to the challenge of all his en- 
vironment by a fancy vold and origi- 
nal,evengrotesque! Nowonder, too, 
that he pierces with eagle-giance the 
Shams which others worship. Yet 
in all his optimistic pessimism * there 
is a mingling of philosophy and 
pride. He knows what can’t be cured 
must be endured, and his pride for- 
bids him to make faces about it: he 
puts the best face on it with a joke, 
which helps him to bear bis own bur- 
den and others to bear theirs, and 
thus without intending it he becomes 
a public benefactor. 

American humor is the best substi- 
tute yet found for Christian forti- 
tude. It takes no thought for the 
morrow and lets the dead past bury 
its dead. In some fespects it is su- 
perior. The New England fathers 
had plenty of the fortitude but none 


of the humor: a keen sense of the 


ridiculous would have saved them 
from some folly and evil. Many very 
vood people nowada\s also take life 
altogether too seriously; they allow 


troubles to bow them down like a 
spring which has lost all resilience. 
How much becter to come up smiling 


every time fortune floors you. 

“For every trouble under the sun 

There is a cure, or there is none. 

If there is a cure, find it: 

If there is none, never mind it.” 

The danger of American humor 
lies on the side of cynicism. The 
man who has learned by sad experi- 
ence the hollowness of the material 
world is in danger of assuming there- 
from the hollowness of the spiritual. 
He fails to see that the vanity of the 
material is the ‘legitimate result of 
neglecting the spiritual, and the 
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: 
strongest possible argument in favor | 


of cultivating the latter. Thisis the 
lesson of life which the world is ever 
learning, ever forgetting. 
Kk. W. CONANT, M. D. 
Chicago, Ills. 


A LETTER FROM THEODORE 
PARKER. 


‘The following letter, sent to us by a friend- 
iy haad, is always timely. I[t was written 
when the great preacher was an exiled invalid, 
in response to sympathetic words forwarded 
to him by representatives of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Progressive Friends at Longwood.— tv. ' 


To THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Dear Friends—Your kindly letter 


of the tir,st of Sixth month, signed by | 


your Clerks, Joeph A. Dugdale, 
Elizabeth Jackson, and Oliver John- 
son —persons well known and highly 


esteemed—-reached me but yesterday, deep interest for him; and you will 


for it was long delayed ip Paris. Let 
me now, 
you for your generous expression of 
such sympathy and regard. In these 
times, when a difference of theoloyi- 
cal opinions so often hinders all fee)- 
ings of human brotherhood, your 


from a full heart, thank. 


words come to me ful!’ of sweetness. 


and encouragement. How pleasant 
it is to find Religion without Bigotry, 


‘“ HEATHEN” MORALS. 


If you happened to have a culti- 
vated Japanese friend who has te- 
mained in all things truly Japanese, 
who:;:e character has remained un- 
touched by the new egotism and by for- 
eign influences, you will probably be 
able to study in him the particular so- 
cial traits of the whole people—traits 
in his case exquisitely accentuated and 
polished. You will observe that, as 
a rule, he never speaks of himself, 
and that, in reply to searching per- 
sonal questions, he will answer as 
vaguely and briefly as possible witha 
polite bow of thanks. 

But, on the other hand, he will ask 
many questions about yourself, your 


Opinions, your ideas ; even trifling de- 


tails of your daily life appear to have 


probably have occasion to note that 
he never forgets anything which he 
has learned concerning you. 

Yet there are certa‘n rigid limits 
to his kindly curiosity, and perhaps 
even to his observation; he _ will 
never refer to any disagreeable or 
painful matter, and he will remain 


absolutely blind to eccentricities or 


Devotion to God with no hatred of | 


his children ! 


Once I intended and promised to) 


speak also to each of the other con- 
gregations of Progressive Friends, 
but now I think you will never again 
hear my voice in your Yearly Meet- 


ings; for even if 1 somewhat recover | gjca 


my heaith, it seems I must hereafter 
address men only with the pen, and 
no longer also with the living word. 
Yet I trust I shall never fail, with 
what powers I have, to help forward 
the cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness, so dear to youall. | 

I kept sacred the anniversary of 
your last meeting, with devout grati- 
tude for the opportunity I twice had 
of preaching before you what to me 
is far more dear than this earthly, 
mortal life, for the friendly recep- 
tion my words tound among you, and 
the cheering talk I had with many 
of youin private. The faces of the 
mén and women I value so much 
came up before me and peopled the 
solitude of the ocean I was then sail- 
ing through, adding their human 
loveliness to the else mere material 
beauty of the sea. This year I could 
uot gather with you at your Yearly 
Meeting: yet was I present in spirit 
and joined in your spoken or silent 
prayer for the Truth. which: shall 
make all men free, and for the Love 
that shall add its most precious 
b:essings to all humankind. 

Long may the spirit of Truth and 
Love, the spirit of Religion, live in 
your hearts, shedding its gladness and 
its beauty on your daily lives, while 
it keeps your feet in the paths of 
righteousness, and strengthens your 
hands for every duty which God de- 
mands of you. 

Believe me, ever faithfully your 
friend, ‘THEODORE PARKER. 
| Montreux, Switzerland, 25th of Ninth 
month, ‘1859. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


j 
! 


small weaknesses, if you have any. 
To your face he will never praise 


‘you: but he will never laugh at you 


nor criticise you. Indeed, you will 
find that he never criticises persons, 
but only actions in theirresults. As 
a private adviser, he will not even 
directly criticise a plan of which he 
pproves, but is apt to suggest a 
new one in some such guarded lan- 
guage as, “ Perhaps it might be more 
to your immediat: interest to do thus 
and so.” 

Among no other civilized people is 
the secret of happy living so thor- 
Japanese; by no other race is the 
truth so widely understood that our 
pleasure in life must depend upon the 
happiness of those about us, and con- 
sequently upon the cultivation in 
ourselves of unselfishness and of pa- 
tience. For which reason, in Jap- 
anese society, sarcasm, irony, cruel 
wit are not indulged. I might al- 
most say that they have uo existence 
in refined life. 

* * * The moral policy is that 
through which the highest and hap- 
piest results may be obtained. A 
foreign dweller in the interior can- 
not but long sometimes for’ the 
sharp, erratic inequalities of Western 
life, with its larger joys and pains 
and its more ,\compfrehensive sympa- 
thies. But sometimes only, for the 
intellectual loss is really more than 
compensated by the social charm, 
and there can remain no doubt, in 
the mind of one who fully under- 
stands the Japanese, that they are 
still the best people in the world to 
live among. 

-—L, Hearn, in Atlantic Monthly. 


REAL INFLUENCE. 


There are few publications that 


| oughly comprehended as among the 


‘ontinue and increase their influence 
: upon us throughout the varied mental 


| fluctuations of years. To us UNITY 


is such a paper. It is so because it is 
habitually anxious to see the truth 
and willing to tell thetruth. Hence, 
it always has the spirit of truth— 
which is more to the honest reader 
than the mere letter. 

It seems wildly venturesome—but 
hardly is so—fvr a paper to thus 
throw itself on truth for support, 
while sect and class and specific creed 
seem 80 necessary to success. But it 
happens that the only real success lies 
in advancing truth—giving folks what 
they want instead of what they wish. 
It must not be forgotten that all 
error and all inadequateness of view 
have the unreality of not being per- 
manent. Hence, such a paper as 
UNITY is of more actual influence 
than any paper of narrow creed—no 
matter what its popularity or its cir- 
culation. For instance, there are 
preachers to-day who are read in many 
languages, but whose reai, perma- 
nent influence is most trifléng. 

So, UNITY will continue to ignore 
the “shooing” of men in herds 
through the gaps of truth. It will 
make its honey indirectly by tolling 
the queen bee—by influencing those 
that infinence, and by being willing 
to influence even those by views of 
life in its widest relations. 

W. W. FELLOWS. 

Eureka Springs, Ark. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 


A stranger came one day, 
Sat by awhile then went his way, 
And lo! my hair was gray. 


“QO, youth!” I cried, “ what nead 
For one such passing word to heed ? 
So well we two agree, 
Stay thou with me.” 
Alas! I spoke to empty air, 
Youth was not there. 
I stood alone, forlorn. 
[If youth were gone 
Would I had ne’er been born. 
Life said, “Since thou art here 
Nor sigh avails nor useless tear— 
Still thou hast naught to fear.” 
What cared I for Life’s word— 
The fleeting steps of Youth I heard. 
Scanning the wide earth o’er, 
Toward Age’s door 
I turned, and there in truth 
Stood errant Youth. 


“Behold! faint heart,” he said, 
“ Life is a mask still half unread. 
Among the dead 
Thou sought’st me? Nay! 
Herald of Life’s new day, 
I did but pass thee on thy way 
To go before.” 
MARY H. PEABODY. 
ST. GEORGE MIVART has published 


in the Nineteenth Century an essay en- 
titled “Happiness in Hell,” ard as a 


Index Expurgatorius. “So much the 
worse for the Church,” says The In- 
quirer. “Humanity cannot stand still 
even at the command of the Pope and 


his Council.” 
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Church=-Door Pulpit 


THE MYSTERY OF PROVIDENCE. 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. E. M. WHEELOCK, 
OF AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


“Let thy work appear.”—PSALMS, xc. 16. 


The idea of prov'dence is insepara- 
ble from the thought of Deity. A 
good God who is not also a _ perfect 
providence is inconceivable to the 
mind. He whocreates must sustain 
and preserve, or his creation gues 
back into chaos. The marks of fore- 
thought, design, and care facing us 
on every side point to the care-taker. 
So everywhere with the belief in 
Deity is found belief in providence. 
It isa universal accompaniment of 
religion. It is the frequent theme 
of Jesus. Itisa self-evident truth 
of the filial worshipping heart. 

But while all religious faith pivots 
on this belief, and while the heart of 
man holds fast to the thought “that 
nothing walks with aimless feet,” the 
intellect demurs and denies. The 
reason stands dumb before the terri- 
ble facts which are arrayed against 
the teachings of an infinite, sleepless, 
and perfect providential care protect- 
ing the world. Fatalities, cruelties, 
and wrongs confront us on every 
side. War and strife is the watch- 
word of nature. <A worm is at the 
rootof every blossom. A grave opens 
under each cradle. 

Nature with the same readiness 
takes her children to her bosom or 
clutches them by the throat; it is 
all the sameto her. Her babes never 
know whether they are to be nursed 
or strangled. Her law is, “Let the 
strong devour the weak.” She gives 
to the deer its fleetness, hut gives 
also to the wolf the muscles of steel 
by which he pulls down the deer. 
She gives fangs to the rattlesnake as 
well as beauty to the humming-bird. 
The glare of the tiger, the spring of 
the leopard, the coil of the snake, 
the sting of the insect, are gifts from 
her treasury. Life begins by build- 
ing astomach;: its next step is to 
swallow and digest its neighbor. 
Pain is the universal law. Wine is- 
sues from the trodden grape and iron 
must be blistered into steel. Nature 
shows no sympathy, and pity she has 
never felt: all her children are di- 
gestible; to eat and be eaten consti- 
tutes her eternal round. ‘The very 
soil on which we tread is the infinite 
cemetery of lives tortured, slaugh- 
tered, burned and buried in the end- 
less struggle for existence. ‘The 
sparrow may not fall without the 
Heavenly Father's notice, yet it 
falls. 3 

The planet is a trap and the earth- 
quake or the cyclone soon _ jostle 
down man’s card house of sentiment- 
al belief in an amiable, saccharine 
Providence. ‘The survival of the fit- 
test. is nature’s one and only law. 
The weak drop from her arms: the 
strong survive. 

If the greatest saint in the world 
falls overboard from the deck of a 


and bitter edge. 


ship he drowns unless rescued by hu- 


man hands. His prayer to be saved is 
never answered if it fails to reach 
the ear of man. 
man to hear there is no providence 
to save. If the broken ship goes 
down on a lonely sea where there is 
no human aid the sea swallows ship 
and crew. ‘The supplication flung 
skyward brings no divine succor, un- 
less it sounds in a human ear and vi- 
brates in a human heart. The com- 
mon sense of the world knows this. 
The truth is denied only by a silly, 
sentimental, mawkish religionism 
which has shut its eves so long to 
realities that it has lost the power of 
discerning truth. 


An earthquake kills men like flies. 
The cholera, smallpox, 
cuts them off as with grapeshot. 


struggle. 


dragon's mouth she would stay 
there and furnish the beast with a 


breakfast. 
Where there is no. 


On every hand, in the human 
world, we find hunger unfed, nakedness 
unclothed, weakness without protec- 
tion, and misery without hope. The 
fields are tilled, the cities are build- 
ed, the factories are operated, by 
means of a life-long slavery of mo- 


notonous toil. The past of the race 


is knee-deep in blood, and the past of 
nature is black with convulsion and 
The heart of man contin- 


ually asks the question, “ Why must 


these things be?” 


Where is the di- 
vine providence ? Where is he who 
cares for the happiness of every creat- 


ure he has made ? 


pestilence | 


The answer to this question is 


found, and the immense perplexity 


Every page of history is spattered | 
dence disappears, when we learn the 


with tears. Nero is on the throne 
and Jesus on the cross in every age. 
If the rain fails to the growing crop, 
or the potato bug destroys the food of 
an island, Providence does not inter- 
fere, and men and women are held as 
cheap as the rotting food for lack of 
which they died. 
gal famine a few years ago, the pray- 
ers of starving millions of Hindus 


which environs the problem of provi- 


true relation which man sustains to 
the universe and to God. Providence 
is never solely a divine act. It is al- 


ways divine—human, or it is nothing. 


In the great Ben-| 


Man and God are partners in every 
act of providence. Not God alone 
nor man alone, but both, concurring 


and active, are found in every provi- 


did not restore a grain of the rice. 
harvest; but so much of earthly help | 


as could get aboard the relief ships, having a human as well as a divine 


‘element. 


When the pinch dence is 


from London, New York, and Boston 
came to deliver. 
comes, man learns by the sharp lessons 
of reality that there is no tender inter- 
vening providence on which he can 
call to check the tragedy of starva- 
tion, earthquake, plague, or storm. 
When men most need help, God 


seems to care for them no more than. 


for so many mice. “ Providence tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Yes, but only when man shelters the 
lamb that he shears. No harsh event 
or cruel circumstance is ever held at 
bay by the compassion of Providence 


towards those who must bear the. 


brunt. The cup of hurts, heart 
bruises, and sorrows must be drained 
to the last drop, even though the 
“Son of man” himself prays that it 
may pass untasted by. If we give 


dential deed. If either factor fails 
there is no result. 


Providence is a compound principle, 


The agent of every provi- 
man. Wherever there is 
help for mana it comes in a human 
form. Deity gives nothing and helps 
no one directly. The distribution of 
all divine gifts is in human hands. 
The divine providence must become 
human before it can become active. 
Whenever man is redeemed itis by 
the work of his fellow-man, and it is 
done by human hearts, brains, and 
hands, with the God in man inspir- 
ing and impelling. No superhuman 
hand has ever shown itself, directly 
and nakedly, in the history of the 
world. The hand is always gloved 
and the glove is always man. God 
purposes, wills and loves; man must 
execute that loving will. Until he 
does, God waits and his providence 
waits. Every providential action is 


Deity credit for the flower and the divine in spirit and human in expres- 


sunshine we must debit him with the sion. 


storm. 
that one he sends consumption or 
cancer. If he is in the melting hand 
of charity he is also in the fist of the 
wife-beater. The laws of the world 


Human justice, human kind- 


It he heals this sick man, to. ness and pity is all the justice, kind- 


ness and pity that we know now or 
ever will know. For God is in man, 
and is only to be seen and known in 
man. Thus in the government of the 


of nature are invariable and immut- | universe man is as needful to God as 


waits the Nemesis. 


: able. No prayer can turn their sharp | God is necessary to man. Man inter- 
On every error | prets the divine to the universe. , He 
It is poetry, not | translates Deity. He makes God vis- 


reality, which says the wall of Siloam | ible and audible in the external world. 
fell on the worst sinners, and that | There is no God in the blind forces of 
the sword of the guilty man fails in | the whirlwind, the earthquake and 


the duel. 


Only in poetry does the the fire; only in the still, small voice 


fire refuse to burn the innocent, and | speaking in the soul. 


purity lay her hand on the fierce. 


lion’s mane. 


showing how, with no weapon but a 
lily, she walked safely through the 
yawning jaws of a dragon. That will 
do for romance or legend, but in real 


Outside of man we see in the uni- 


e. Raphael once composed | yerse only the clash of blind, uncon- 
a lovely picture of St. Marguerite, | gejous forces. 


The best man of the 
race,—he who is fullest of the divine 
element, he who realizes ‘his own 
inner personality,—is practically its 
god, and so remains until his place is 


life if the holy maiden entered the wanted for a still diviner manifesta- 
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of our grim forefathers, the Hebrew | 
Jehovah, the Jupiter of the Romans, 

even the gentle Buddha of Asia, are 

dethroned by the crucified outcast of 
Galilee—the sweetest flower upon the 

stem of human nature and the high- 

est incarnation of the heavenly and 

divine. The tradition of the God- 

man, the savior and the friend of his 
brethren, is the common bond of 
union between good and true men of 

all beliefs. Thus he sends the “Com- 
forter.” whose voice i; always a hu- 
mau voice—Vox Humana. 

The soul bows at this altar, and 
asks no higher shrine. It is the 
growing manhood of our time, com- 
ing out of brute life into an evolution 
of justice and brotherliness; coming 
out of the improvidence of selfishness 
into the large-hearted providence of 
sympathy and love—that is the only 
divine thing which our age needs or 
craves. The phantom god of the sec- 
tarians, the flerce ‘Jehovah of Calvin, 
who sits on the outside of the world, 
seeing it go and scowling at his 
trembling creation, has fled before 
the footsteps of science, nor has he 
thought to leave his address. Thus 
mankind is fast outgrowing a Deity 
streaked with partiality and tainted 
with favoritism, with whom “kissing 
goes by favor,” who pets and pampers 
a few of his children, turning his 
back on the rest. Our priests and 
theologians must make a better god 
or retire from the business. ‘The hu- 
man race demands a nineteenth cen- 
tury Deity. 

Man is made in the creative image 
that he may complete the creative 
work. The higher power having done 
its best, it still remains for the lower 
power to respond. Ideally the sleep- 
less providence which Jesus saw with 
the fine vision of the spirit—-taking 
note of all, forgetting none and num- 
bering the very hairs of our heads—is 
perfect now, and always has been. 
Practically, the mostof the work has 
yet to be done, and it shares the im- 
perfection of all human ministry. If 
the divine purpose in the world ap- 
pears from time to time to stop or 


fail or turn aside, the fault is ours | 


alone. ‘To the eye of science the oak 
isall in the acorn: so the divine 
providence is seen by the fdlial soul, 
just as Jesus and the poets, the 
prophets and moralists have declared ; 
but it is a seed, not a tree. Itisa 
floating vision, and it can only find 
shape and fulfillment through the 
free consent and concurrence of man. 
It is in the germ only, and so remains 
until man brings it forth by evolution. 
The education of man is the evolution 
of providence. 

God declines to be held responsible 
for any of the evils under which we 
suffer. When we try to throw off 
Our evils upon him he throws them 
back upon us and compels us to use 
our own powers to improve our con- 
ditions. Once when Lord Palmer- 
ston was Prime Minister of England 
4n epidemic of typhoid fever swept 
Over a large districtof country. Hun- 


tion of the Highest. Thus the Odin | dreds sickened and died. A panic. 


ensued, which the pietists improved 
after their own foolish fashion by 
telling the people that “ Deity was 
angry with them and had sent the 
pestilence as a punishment because 
they did not keep holy the Sabbath 
day.” A delegation of priests and 
bishops and other superfluous peuple 
visited the minister, asking him to 
appoint a day for fasting and prayer. 

Palmerston, unmoved by this mud- 
dy torrent of superstition, replied: 
“This is the nineteenth century, not 
the ninth. Deity will not hear the 
prayers of the idle, nor will he be- 
come the providence of the shiftless. 
Why should the nation fast and pray 
when the power to remedy the evil 
lies in your own hands? God is not 
angry with you, but he ought to be. 
Go home; work as well as pray. 
Clean up your back yards and look to 
your drains.” They did so and the 
pestilence ceased. Sanitary science, 
not prayer meetings, is what is needed 
in an epidemic of sickness. For sci- 
ence, that multiplies a thousand fold 
the powers of labor and the energies 
of maa, comes forth to us a divine 
gift as truly as any Bible; nor does 
the infinite word of God reach us 
solely through a Jewish pinhole. 

The responsibility for human prog- 
ress rests on human shoulders. The 
movement of providence goes on as 
fast as man wil!s and works for it, 
and no faster. There is no destiny 
but what we frame for ourselves. 
There is no salvation but what we 
ourselves achieve. All lies in man’s 
own hands. We make our fortunes 
and we call them fate. In the human 


‘soul is the latent God-power which 


must transform, uplift and redeem 
nature, till her cruel tragedies end 
in submission to the will of God, act- 
ing through the will of man. Like 
every other divine quality, provi- 
dence is incarnated in humanity and 
waits to be put to service. The cre- 
ative word becomes flesh in man. 
The race’s redemption is locked up 
in the race’sintelligence. Deity will 
not move the engine whose lever he 
has placed in our own grasp. The 
hand that hurts us is never the di- 
vine hand; it is always human— itis 
ourown. We must become the mas- 
ters, not the victims, of our earthly 
life. We must learn and obey the 
conditions of right existence. We 
must take the wild way of nature 
into our guiding hands and realize 
that every calamity is curable. This 
takes time—ages upon ages. There 
are a million failures to each success, 
but the one success endures. 

Culture, spiritual culture, will ab- 
sorb at length every cruel Gehenna, 
and change hell itself into sweetness 
and blessing. God is only where men 
find him. Hedwells in the temple 
of the soul, so that the best man of 
the race can truly say: “I andthe 
Father are one.” The divine help 
comes to man through man. _ In the 
flesh and blood of each of us is planted 
the divine: providence as a germ, a 


seed, which it is ours to bring forth 


by evolution. Our brothers are the 
channels of the infinite friendliness. 
The overtiowing sympathy of the 
heavenly Father can only reach man 
through tnan’s heart and brain. A 
human agent or mediator goes with 
every wave of divine help. All forces, 
elective or vital, follow conductors. 
Nothing finite can touch the naked 
infinite. Deity is immediate only as 
he is in the human spirit which par- 
takes of the divine, and the prayer 
that goes outward retreats from the 
only direct presence of God. He 
meets us only in the sanctuary of 
ourselves Look not up for him: 
look not out for him; he is the in- 
spiring life and soul of the race. He 
sinks into his willing children as the 
sunlight sinks into the flower, so that 
not an atom can question his right to 
be there. Only by listening close at 
his own heart does man begin to hear 
the beat of the heart eternal! As no 
good ever comes from closing one’s 
eyes to the truth, men of culture 
should know that there is no God to 
help in the affairs of this world ex- 
cept the God and Futher revealed by 
Jesus,—the inside God, the God 
latent in man and waiting to be 
evolved through man. Each human 
innermost is a molecule of God. 

Now a word as to what are called 
‘*Special Providences.” Asthe phrase 
ls used by priests, there is and there 
can be no such thing. Outside of the 
sickly literature of devotees and Sun- 


day schools it does not exist. The ~ 


x0d of science and of true religion 
fills all space, penetrates every atom, 
and moves all from within. His only 
action is through universal law. His 
providence is over all, and therefore 
not partial to any. It does not care 
for persons, for a chosen race or fora 
special church. It does not appoint 
sailing days, insure steamers or 
choose staterooms. The action of 
Providence is constant and uniform, 
not now and then and here and there, 
but always and everywhere. It has 


no favorites, is never personal, and 


never gets angry, the priesthoods of 
the world to the contrary notwith- 
standing. When my petition made 
to the outside God wins reply, it is by 
awakening the kindly sympathy ofa 
fellow-heart, here or in another 
sphere of being. This fellow-being 
then becomes the appointed almoner 
of God to me. But if my appeal 
moves no point of human touch, | 
gain no response. Every special 
providence since the foundation of 
the world has had a man behind it. 
The unbroken silence of the heav- 
ens should long ago have taught this 
to man. A poor woman who was 
dragged half dead from the fatal 
flood of Johnstown, which had en- 
guifed in a moment her five little 
innocent ones, said: ‘‘ 1 have always 
been taught to believe in a special 
providence; now I know it is false.” 
Every mother passing through a like 
experience would say the same. The 
goody god of the devotee is nowhere 
found in the hour of trial, and the 


fictioned faith that is based on special 
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providence vanishes like mist when | has become unthinkable, which 
brought to the test of practical expe- | teaches that an All-Benignant Father 


rience. Until the sun shoots some 
special ray for you and the attraction 
of yravity makes an exception in 
your favor, count not on God duing 
so. Believers in special providence 
put personal meanings into universal 
principles and hang special interpre- 
tatioos on genera) laws. 


Not long | 


since Mr. Moody, the evangelist, was | 


crossing the Atlantic. Rough weather 


was encountered and some part of. 


the machinery gave way. 


While the | 


enyineers labored at the repairs he | 


had a prayer meeting in the cabin. 


time of anxiety and peril the repairs 
were made and the ship went on her 
course. 
custom of his tribe, claimed the 
credit, intimating that his prayers 
saved the ship. But who believes 


the missing Naronic she wuvuld have 


plants one of his children in the 
most favorable soil, giving health, 
wealth and every earthly good, while 
he whelms another in the bitter 
waves: f poverty and pain, promis- 
ing to make it upin the next world— 
perhaps. Man is fast learning that 
the only God who commits such in- 
justice stsin his own skin and is 
the monstrous phantom of human 
selfishness. 

Man need not accuse his Creator of 
the evils that trouble the world. He 


has himself made them all, and he, 
The ship was staunch, and after a 


him, 


Mr. Moody, after the modest | 


with the divine uplift befriending 
must undo them all. There 
was not a fiend in the universe till 
man came to beget him. There is no 
hell for man except the hell in man, 
made by man, and never yet was there 


devil but sprouted from man. 
that if he had been a passenger on) 


réached her port ? Such assumptions | 


are only the symptoms of pharisaic 
egoism coming to a head, like a boil. 
In the world of matter man was 


divine chariot. 
gives bread to the hungry. 


made to rule Nature and not to be> 


crushed by her. As he learns more 


the universe ®& man. 


and more tocontrol the natural forces | 
about hm, making use of them to. 


“correct the evils of soil and climate, 


providence in nature will begin to be 
evolved, malaria, parasites and ven- 
omous creatures will disappear, the 
deserts be fertilized, the climates 
ameliorated and all that is detrimen- 
tal to man recede and pass away. 
By a wise study of his environmen’, 
and by devoting faithful effort to the 
improvement of the globe, there are 
no rude, blind forces in nature, no 
fatalities, no elemental stress which 
may not be overcome. The hard, re- 
morseless powers, before which man 
at ‘first:'seemed a mere helpless pawn 


the mine; 
saw, 
and blast, procuring by an immense 


| 
| 


Men are impatient at the slowness 
of God, but he can move no faster 
than they do, for man drives -the 
Providence never 
He gives 
the wheat, man makes the flour and 
the loaf. The only bread-maker in 
Providence 
never gives clothes to the naked. He 
vives the wool on the sheep's back : 
man supplies the shears loom and 
needle. The only cloth-maker in the 
universe is man. Providence never 
warms those who are cold. He gives 
the fuel in the forest and the coal in 
man must use ax and 
ust hew and chop, excavate 


effort the beat that is vital to civili- 
zation and life; the true Prometheus, 
or fire-bringer, is man. God did 
not make the world; he only began 
making it, and left it to man to fin- 
ish: just as he did not create the 
mellow apple, but only the harsh 


in the blindfold game of necessity, ‘and bitter crab, from’ which man, 


he learns to govern and to guide. , co-laborer 
He yokes the river to his mill, steam | ey»lved the pleasant fruit. 


to his car, 


with the has 


We are 


divine, 


lightning to his wire. the children of the king, ignorantly 
Human worship began with man denying our royal blood. 


The agents 


adoring the elements and ends with | of the heavenly providence are not 
the elements adoring and obeying | the priest, the saint, the pietist, ab- 


man. 


As he has tamed the electric | sorbed in their selfish scramble for a 
fluid, so will he learn to control the 


puerile and imaginary heaven; but 


earthquake, dissipate the cyclone, | the farmer, the fisherman, the labor- 
and say to the tornado or the storm, | er, the scientist, the reformer, the 


“Peace, be still.” ‘ 


inventor,—in a word, the producer. 


Our destiny is begotten by our- These are, however unconsciously, 


selves. 


The earth is given to man. | working with the creative power to 


In all human affairs God wo:ks by repair the waste and blunders of 
human instruments, and he never | ignorance, to diminish the evils that 


interferes by supernatural 


means | infest the planet, and to evolve at 


with the orderly action of.his laws. | length the perfect providence. 


The God-power that works for man. 


Grains of sand scattered on a glass 


works only through man. Above the | plate will arrange themselves in sym- 
sinking ship, the starving people, the | metrical figures upon the sounding of 


burning city, 
serene and silent. 


the heavens remain 


No answer direct | quces the note. 


a musical note: but a human hand pro- 
The same hand must 


from the unseen and eternal has ever | eyoke the note that will one day ar- 


sounded in the earof man inresponse | range the world in symmetry and 
to his long, childish wailing and beg- | beauty and bring into lovely and har- 


ging for miraculous aid. 


It is hu- monious forms these sand grains that 


manity that embodies God, and any | are human beings, states and nations. 
work for man’s uplifting must be | Let men find providence where they 
done by man and through man if| found the steam engine and the tele- 


done at all. 


In this new year of rea- 
son the grisly dogma of the churches 


graph, the reaper and the printing 
press—in the regnant, teeming, and 


illuminated human brain. The evolu- 
tion of’ providence is the gradual un- 
folding of the divine in human nat- 
ure, the “God in man” unbinding 
himself, the “ Word becoming flesh.” 
and man in the neighbor possessing 
his God. 


World's fair Motes 


Now we know. The medals are 
awarded, the judges are paid,—for- 
eign judges, $750; American judges, 
$500. John Boyd ‘Thatcher an- 
nounces the result. There are 485 
medals to be given for excellency in 
oil, water-color, pastels, and black 
and white work. 

The award to France does not ap- 
pear on the list as given in the morn- 
ing paper. The United States come 
in for a goodly share; Great Britain 
and Germany follow with about the 
Same proportion of commendations, 
Japan is well cared for, and Spain 
need not complain of being neglect- 
ed. Why France does not show up 
is perhaps only a “press” mystery. 
Some typographical error, perhaps, on 
2 large scale. For surely La Belle 
Krance should have these “medals” 
in abundance. 

Possibly France declines’ them. 
They are not discriminating enough. 
“Equality, Fraternity” does not hold 
in art to the extent of awardiny ex- 
actly the same sort of praise to each 
and all. The Tribune expresses the 
sort of disappointment the artists of 
all countries may be at this moment 
experiencing. Says that journal: “It 
is most unfortunate that Congress 
has not provided for medals that 
should designate comparative merit: 
for the bronze medals given by the 
Exposition are rendered of little 
value, first, because of the large 
number awarded, and second, because 
they confer no greater honor upop 
the artist who has produced a mas- 
terpiece than is conferred on the one 
who has barely escaped black-ball- 
ing.” 

This is, indeed, “ unfortunate,” for 
it is to be noticed that no one of the 
forty-four or forty five American 
painters who are to receive these 
bronze medals, can now tell whether 
his work has been unanimously desig- 
nated as a “masterpiece,” or was 
missed by a hair’s-breadth by the fatal 
“black-ball.” 

There is room for two conjectures 
which would serve to keep up the de- 
basing thought of equality of merit. 
It is within the possibilities that this 
entire lot of forty-five paintings 
barely missed the aforesaid black- 
ball; and then, there is room for the 
more comforting thought that each 
and every one of them won for its 
male creator—no woman's name ap- 
pears on the list—from these foreign 
and native paid jurors the verdict of 
“masterpiece. ” 

This is probably the “crumb of 
comfort” that Elihu Vedder, East- 


man Johnson, George Inness, Thomas 


Eakins, and all the now immortal 
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forty-four will carry with them to 
their respective graves. 

It is perhaps.true that.they have all 
been “ medaled” by the infallible jurors 
of the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
for having produced and there exhib- 
ited “masterpieces.” Let them be- 
deck themselves and parade down 
the Midway Plaisance—*“ medals ” and 
“decorations” are in abundance there 
—and, but that comparisons are 
sometimes odious, 
rience the satistaction of furnishing 
an additional exhibit in connection 
with the numberless “artists” 


they can expe-| take to themselves courage and per- 


’ 
: 


| 
| 
/ 


judges have 


| 
or short run (whichever it might be), | 


and what more could he ask ? 

One thing more to be remarked is 
that this award of the Columbian Ex- 
position to painters has been given 
for “excellency in painting.” This 
is important. For if these expert 
been 


mainly on the skill in handling paint 


and the technique of pictures, why, 


then, the unmentioned artists can 


of | 


that locality, all profusely “medaled,” | 


that might not inappropriately be 
designated as “ Exhibit of Compara- 
tive Medalology.” 


Certain it is that no denizen of | 


that region but would rush vatiantly 
to the encounter. For have they 
not all the crowned heads and poten- 


tates of Europe, Asia and Africa as_ 


their sponsors ! 

Another unfortunate circumstance, 
according to the T'ribune, is the fact 
that no “honorable mention” has 
been provided fer, which “ would have 
afforded encouragement to many as- 
piring artists whose work is not of 
sufficient merit to justify a medal.” 

Yes; it w sad that the three or 
four thousand painters these appoint- 
ed and paid supreme jurors have 
“black-balled ” are left so completely 
out in the cold that they do not 
know positively whether or not they 
are worthy of even an “honorable 
mention.” 

This is one of the matters which 
Congress should certainly have made 
provision for. There is no excuse. 


Congress should be able to make rep- | 


utations as well as money. 
ernment’s “flat” 
anywhere. 
However, there is consolation in 
the fact that many a “deserving” 
artist has been thus unwarrantably 
neglected and left to struggle on, and 
die, perhaps, like Millet—leaving 
works that.were never “medaled” or 
“honorably mentioned,” but which 
have somehow won their own way to 
the front, and are now to be seen only 
in “loan exhibits,” where they are 
royally honored by the great public. 


There have been politicians who 
have declared they were ‘‘speaking 
to posterity.” It would not be well 
for artists to cherish this delusion— 
for delusion it has mostly been 
proven to he with the aspirants in 
the political field, at least. Prob- 
ably Millet painted because he liked 
to, and not with an eye to rank in 
any salon or to the verdict of pos- 
terity. And so it comes to this. 
There is nothing final or absolute in 
the decisions of courts or juries so 
far as merit is concerned. Walt 
Whitman averred that he had nothing 
to say about the verdict either of the 
present or of the future on his work. 
He had done what seemed to him 
best for him to do, what he enjoyed 
and himself believed in, and so dis- 
missed it—confident that it would 
win its own right place in the long 


The gov- 
should be good 


severe, for the real significance or 
rank of their art has not been sat on. 
a = 


The Study Table 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER.* 


‘or the hunter, the historian, and 
the lover of nature Mr. Roosevelt 
has written a book of exceeding in- 
terest. He has hunted in all sections 


of our broad land. The caribou he 


| = 


has tracked in the lonely recesses of 
the wild Selkirks; ridden after the 
hounds in the beautiful valley of the 
Genesee; chased the peccary amid 
the cacti of the Texan border; dared 
the grizziy and the cougar in their 
Rocky Mountain haunts, and stalked 
the wild goat “among the high 
mountains of the Kootenai country.” 
During these 
travel the author has been more than 
a mere hunter with eyes for the 
chase only. 
stand the keen delight of hunting in 


“'To him who can under- | 


lonely lands,” he says, “there shall. 


come in after years the memory of 
endless prairies shimmering in the 


bright sun; of vast snow-clad wastes | 


lying desolate under gray skies; of 
the crooning of ice-armored pines at 
the touch of the winds of winter; 
of cataracts roaring between hoary 
mourtain masses; of all the innum- 
erable sights and sounds of the wild- 
ernhess; of its immensity and mystery, 
and of the silence that broods in its 
still depths.” And inthe case of our 
author, not only did all these things 
come to him in the hours of his lonely 
hunting, but what is very exception- 
al, the power came also to describe in 
a way that brings them home to the 
reader. Among American writers 
who have attempted to describe nua- 
ture, few save Thoreau and _ Bur- 
roughs have been as successful as 
Mr. Roosevelt. His strokes are few, 
strong and masterful, and the pic- 
ture he draws abides, so that next to 
having seen this wild land in all its 
terror and beauty—which, how few 
can do!—the best recourse is to read 
“The Wilderness Hunter.” 

In after generations when our wil- 
dernesses and our border life are no 


|more, this book, together with the 


“Ranch Life and Hunting Trail,” by 
the same author, will be cherished as 
original documents of the highest 
merit. For here is a man who sees 
things as they are and sets down his 


*THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. 470; $3.50. 7 


intent solely or’ 


observations without refracting em- 
bellishments. The habits and charac- 


teristics of animals he describes with 
the accuracy of a trained naturalist, 


while his sketches of the life of the 
cowboy, the soldier, and the hifnter 
would be acceptable to the most ex- 
acting historian. 

The book is excellent reading for 
boys in whom the love of adventure 
is strong, and equally desirable for 
men in whom hardihood and daring 
have been all but extinguished by 
enervating comforts and luxuries. 
We may sing of those who “name the 
birds without a gun,” and rejoice at 
all increasing regard for life, but we 
must not forget that a land cannot 
be the abode of both man and grizzly, 
and that if a thickly peopled country 
is a thing to rejoice in, then. the 
dauntless hunter. fearing neither 
danger nor hardship, is a man to 
praise. While the book in hand con- 
tains passages which make the heart 
of the pitiful sad, its influence, could 
it widely prevail, would tend greatly 
toward the preservation of our noble 
game. Our hunter himself killed, 


and insists upon the right of killing, 


only under conditions which, if gener- 


ally observed, would insure the per- 


petuity of the animals he hunted. 
Not by such men, but by the brutal 


y+ | crowd who kill indiscriminately for a 
years of extensive 


paltry recompense, is the great game 
of this land threatened with extinc- 
tion. MARKLEY TSCHUDI. 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CHRISTIAN- 
ITY: Sermons and Addresses by the 
late Russell Lant Carpenter, B. 
A., With a short memoir by Frances 
E. Cooke. London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Truebner & Co. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. 325: 6s.—The interesting memoir 
prefixed to this volume of sermons 
and addresses gives us a glimpseof a 
very modest, noble and devoted life. 


It might have been said of Russell 


Lant Carpenter, as Dr. Martineau 
said of his father: ‘‘I have never 
seen in any human being the idea of 
duty, the feeling of right, held in 
such visible reverence. There was 
no such thing as a dead particle in his 
faith; it was instinct with life in 
every fiber.” ‘To read of such a man 
is always profitable, however briefly. 
In his funeral sermon the Rev. H. 8. 
Solly called upon his hearers to re- 
member Mr. Carpenter if ever they 
were tempted to shun disagreeable 
subjects, or to profess no interest in 
questions that deeply concerned their 
fellow creatures, merely because 
their own homes were happy, and 
such troubles “did not enter into the 
immediate circle of their lives.” 
How hard it was for him to take hold 
of such disagreeable subjects few ever 
knew, but he was never found back- 
ward in doing so. An instance of 
this was seen in his connection with 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. At 
first he shrank very decidedly from 
meddling in any way with a matter 
s> repugnant to all his tastes and 
feelings. But when finally persuaded 
by such women as Josephine Butler, 
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Harriet Martineau and “Florence 


Nightingale that it was his duty to ties administrators. Dr. Hale’s me- 


labor with them, he put aside at once 
and forever every temptation to 
Shrink from the work, and bore his 
cross bravely for sixteen years. 
sermons show the deep interest he felt 
in all that concerns the life of the 
people and their true prosperity. 
They are practical, and related to the 
life that now is. as well as to that 
which is to come. Oneof the strong- 
est is devoted to England’s Responsi- 
bility for the Opium Traffic, and isa 
document well worth circulating. If 
anything could bring the blush of 
shame to the cheek of the nation it 
seems that this indictment would do 
SO. a. SG. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


To the editor, the most inter- 
esting articles in the August Forum 


are the first two of the series on. 


an inside view of daily 
ism. All these are by men who 
are or have been managing ed- 
itors, and the table given by Mr. 
Speed makes a telling commentary 
upon the tone of Mr. Miller’s article, 
when it is remembered that Mr. Mil- 
ler is the editor of T’he Times under 
the newregime. Perhaps, however, 
some bias should be allowed for, in 


journal- 


daily paper. Mr. Speed’s paper seems, 


nevertheless, a very just criticism of | 
and | 


existing newspaper methods, 
suggests an early reform. Professor 


attention to 


His © 


recent appointment to the 


UNITY 


of professional training for chari- 
morial of Col. R. F. Auchmuty calls 
the admirable work 
for humanity which that practical 
philanthropist did in establishing 
Schools to teach trades. 


PERHAPS the most noteworthy con- 


Badger calls attention to the book, 
“Verbum Dei,” and the oral utter- 
ances of the brilliant young London 
minister, Robert F. Horton, whose 
Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship on Preaching, 
at Yale, seems to portend a great 


theological broadening in the Yale 
Divinity 
strong utterances which Mr. Badger 
quotes, we find the following: 


School. 


Among other 


Nothing can surpass the futility and, 
in the end, the mischief of the dog- 
matic appeal, made with dull vehe- 
mence and harsh unreason, on the 
ground of Biblical authority, to those 


who are really waiting for evidence 
that the 
consistent or convincing, inspired or 
authoritative. 


Bible is authentic or true. 


Ss. C. Selden’s article on “Unity” is 


suggestive, and we are tempted to 
quote the passage in which he refers 


to the common content of religion 


view of the fact that it was about | 224 Science: 


twelve years ago that Mr. Speed. 
ceased to be managing editor of a. 


But at length man passes this stage 
of his history, and begins to investi- 
gate, as well as wonder and worship. 
He looks from another standpoint, not 
yet seeing that, after all, itis the same. 
He now gives that which is not under- 


stood the name of nature, and calls his 


investigation science, without a sus- 
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good to them that love God,”—is a 
model of simple, manly, undogmatic 
religious faith. 


IN WoORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE for 
August, Lilian Whiting’s article on 
“The Enlargement of Relations” is 


one we should like all our readers to 
|~«see, 
tribution to the August Unitarian is | 
the paper in which Rev. Henry C. 


Walter Deming’s study of “The 
Mental Characteristics of the Japan- 
ese” is also interesting. 


IN THE OPEN CourRT of August 10, 
Gen. M. M. Trumbull has an article 
on “ The Ethics of Legal Tender, ” in 
which he urges that the true solu- 
tion of the financial trouble is the 
entire abolition of the “legal tender ” 
quality of money, leaving common 
media of exchange to their market 
value. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE for August 
12 has an article from the Church 
Quarterly Review, entitled “Five 
Years of Documentary Discovery,” 
which is of special interest to the 
church historian and Biblical critic. 


A Great Public Library. 


Any book you want, loaned to you, 
in city or country, anywhere in the 
United States, tor as long or as short 
atime as you want it, at an average 
cost of only one cent a day, is the offer 
of The American Co-operative Li- 
brary, recently organized in New 
York. This undertaking successfully 
carried out will give book-readers 
everywhere better facilities than here- 
tofore enjoyed outside of the reach 
of less than a dozen of the largest 
libraries in the principal cities. 
Books can be ordered either direct 


J. J. McCook analyzes a tramp cen- | Inv 
sus, and makes some valuable sug- | picion that he is seeking the same goal 


Ra ‘V1: by another road. His intellect seeks 
oe Rago et. 2 room Set | the cause, his sensibility recognizes 
PUOOUCS If FC =o ee ‘pat | the operation, and his will regulates 
Sanitation in Washington and Balti- ‘or modifies the effect. Cause, opera- 
more” at arate that makes it diffi- | tion, and effect in science correspond 
cult to digestthem; but the apparent | to Father. Spirit, and Son in religion, 
lack of evil results attributable to | and each is alike dependent upon the 
the absence of sewers from Baltimore 


from New York, through neighbor- 
hood book clubs, or from country 
postmasters, newsdealers, booksell- 
ers, or others who will act as agents. 
A 160-page catalogue is sent free to 
any applicant inclosing a two-cent 
stamp; members of the Library are 


- ———— gts 


_law of mind. 
is certainly striking. Professor Ebers 


attributes great influence in charac- | steadily stronger. 


that the editorial and contributed 
matter in the late issues is intrinsi- 
cally superior to that of the earlier 
| numbers, for Mr. Chaney’s first work 
was so good in itself that it would be 


ter formation to solitude, but the 
illustration of goose and eagle, lamb 
and lion, by which he seeks to intro- 
duceif not to enforce this truth, seems 
rather absurd. The important ques- 
tion of the hour, the silver question, 
is discussed by Messrs. Horace White 
and E. O. Leach, who naturally con- 
clude that the Sherman law must be 
repealed as soon as possible. The 
danger of hasty tariff legislation is 
treated by a large wire manufacturer. 


environment. 
the first number seemed to us admir- 


THE SOUTHEKN UNITARIAN grows 


We do not mean 


hard to improve upon it. But as the 
months pass there is evident a more 
and more perfect adaptation to the 
We remember that 


ably adapted to its purpose—mission- 


ary work; and that the third number 


In LEND A HAND for August the | impressed us particularly in its happy 


most important paper is Rev. Mrs. | adaptation to Southern work; 


Anna Garlin Spencer’s address deliv- 
ered at the World’s Congress of Char- 
ities, Correction and Philanthropy, 
on “Social Responsibility Toward 
Child-Life,” an address that everyone 
interested in civics and philanthropy 
(which, at the least, should mean 
every educated adult) should read. 
Although not professing to go into 
any detail, itis as full of information 
as it is of suggestion. In another 
World’s Congress paper Anna L. 
Dawes emphasizes the growing need 


but 


_though we did not then appreciate 


the fact, it was rather for the South 
than by the South. This is no longer 
true. The present number—that for 
August—has the unmistakable, albeit 
indescribable, flavor ofthe South. It 
is indeed a paper of the South, for the 
South, and by the South, and as such 
we are doubly glad to have its com- 
radeship in the work of promoting a 
simple, unfettered, natural religion. 
Mr. Free’s sermon on the inspiring 
text, “All things work together for 


not limited to this, but may order 
any book in current literature suitable 
for general circulation. Any further 
information will be sent free on re- 
quest. Address THE AMERICAN Co- 
OPERATIVE LIBRARY, 57 Rose street, 
New York. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unit ublishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


THE GERM PLASM: A Theory of Heredity. 
By August Weismann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 476; $2.50. 


PAULA FERRIS. By Mary F. Sanborn. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo0., pp. 276; $1.25. 


DEATH A DELUSION. By John Page Hopps. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 45; one Tee 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: WAS HE A CHRISTIAN? 
By John E. Remsburg. New York: The 
Truthseeker Company. Paper, 12mo., pp. 
336 ; 50 cents. 

THE PASSING SHOW. By Richard Henry Sav- 
age. New York and Chicago: F. Tennyson 

eely. Paper, 12mo., pp. 326; 50 cents. 

JOSEPH ZALMONAH. By Edward King. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Paper, 12mo., pp. 365; 
50 cents. 

THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Paul Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. Paper, 12mo., 
pp. 103; 25 cents. 
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Helps to High Living. 
SUN —God is the ideal my actual can | 
never overtake. 
MON.—A moral enthusiasm is our deepest ) 
need. 
TUES.—Sincerity is the basis of strength. 
WED.—We are to enact truth, beauty, 


deity, each in his several | 
way. : 


THURS.—Truth is no statement, but a. 
spirit and living love. 

FR|.—The soul is atmosphere, not core. 

SAT.—Revelation must be balanced by | 
secretiveness, a principle of. 


equal worth, and not to be | 
confounded with hypocrisy. | 


—C. A, Bartol. 


| 
| 


“IT IS MORE BLESSED.” | 


j 
Give! as the morning that flows out of | 
heaven ; | 
Give! as the waves when their channel is | 
riven ; | 
Give! as the free air and sunshine are given; | 
Lavishly, utterly, carelessly give ! 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glow- 
ing, 
Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 


as good music as that with two cats 
nue, where the shouts and cries of 
enough to drive one crazy. 


caught the 


dime-museum, or beauty-show, with | 
a part of it outside, surrounded by a 


Give as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. | 


| 
Pour out thy love like the rush of a river | 


Wasting its waters, forever and ever, | 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the | 
giver ; | 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. | 
Scatter thy life as the summer shower's | 
pouring ; 
What if no bird through the pearl rain is 
soaring,? 
What if no bloom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 
—Rose Terry Cook. 


A MEMORY. 


It was our last ride. Don, Daisy, 
and Dolly were feeling finely, for 
they did not wonder as did we, their 
riders, when we three should meet _ 
again to ride together in the lovely 
twilight. Dolly was the pony, and 
she always liked to get in between 
the two big horses, for she evidently 
loved them. We started first up the 
Boulevard and cantered through the 
park on the equestrian path, which 
seemed to belong to us. 

As it grew darker the lights came 
0ut one by one, and finally, as we 
heared the World’s Fair grounds, the 
dome of the Administration Build- 
ing, with its crown of glory, shone 
above us against the dark-blue sky. 
Don’s rider was fond of the side 
shows on Stony Island avenue, so by 
one consent we turned toward them. 

€ rode along, with the large, quiet 
buildings of that new university, 
Which will sometime eclipse all 
others, on our left, and on our right 
the noisy Plaisance, with its crowd 
of people loitering here and there. 

Soon we came upon the Chinese 


gretful that the last of our lovely 


theater. We turned the horses near 


the fence, and, looking over, saw the | out at the top of his voice: “ Hurrah 
whole show for nothing. Such a | for the old flag.” 

noise as came out of that one small Brave on the battle field, brave 
room! ‘The actors screamed, each | among the wounded, calm on the sur- 
holding a key of his own different | geon’s table, where both legs were 
from the others, which he never amputated, a patient sufferer for 


changed. ‘Then, at irregular inter-|many months in the hospital, he 
vals of a few seconds, a bell was'| slowly came back to health and 
sounded, possibly to mark the rhythm, | strength minus his legs below the 


though of this we could not be sure. | knees. 

Daisy’s rider thought. he could make; One day a lady visitor came into 
the hospital and with her genial 
smile called here and there at the 
cots, giving a few words of cheer to 
each soldier. When she saw the 
peor pale-faced corporal she lingered 
a little longer than usual and left a 
tract for him to read. The name of 
the tract was “The Folly and Sin of 
Dancing.” As soon ashis eyes caught 
the title he called her back, lifted 
his hand and said: “ Madam, I prom- 
A little farther was a|ise you upon the honor of a soldier 
I never will dance as long as I live.” 

The lady thanked him for the 
promise, but had no knowledge of his 
disabilities. 

The other five men had their turn 
on the bloody. table of the surgeon, 
and then the six men were placed in 
a small hospital tent about nine feet 
square, without couch, pillow, blan- 
ket, bandages, water, food, or at- 
tendance; suffered, groaned, and en- 
pictures taken at asimilar gallery not | dured about as much agony as the 
many years ago. same number of human beings ever 

From the noise and confusion of suffered on a spot of that size. 

Stony Island Avenue we cametothe But they were not alone; a com- 
side of the quiet lake, and watched | rade near by, with a part of his side 


the pretty picture made by the boats | torn away, pitied the poor men in the 
with their many colored lights. 


little tent, and though fatally wound- 
After that we had a long lope'ed himself, determined to relieve 
across the Boulevard, Dolly coming | them in a measure. 

out ahead, which made Daisy feel | Some distance away was an orchard, 
rather sad, since she knew she could and under those trees were a few 
have beaten if her rider had allowed. | miserable, scrawny apples, which 
The electric lights, shining through , would do something toward quench- 


and a cow-bell,—and we started on. 
Then we came to Stony Island Ave- 


men telling of the wonderful attrac- 
tions of their particular shows were 
First, we 
tones of an open-air. 
preacher anxiously exhorting his 
hearers, with the use of very bad 
English, to turn from their paths of 
wickedness. 


wondering crowd. ‘Then came a tin- 
type gallery, and the Siege of Chat- 
tanooga. Daisy’s rider declared he | 
had not seen a tin-type gallery since 
the days of his youth and had sup- 
posed the species to be entirely ex- 
tinct, but we assured him that they 
had been flourishing right along ever 
since. Even we ourselves had had 


the trees, made weird shadows on the | ing thirst and relieving the pangs of . 


But he could not stand, 
and was far too weak to walk, if once 
erect. He could not roll over, his 
torn side would not permit of that, 
and so crawling along with one hand 
and one foot he finally reached the 
aples, gathered a few, and made his 
way back to the tent. His comrades 
had hardly eaten the few he had 
gathered when Tanner saw that the 
man was in convulsions, and in a few 
moments was dead. His last efforts 
were given for others, and he died in 
doing good. Was he not a hero of 
royal lineage ? | 


road, and looked like little brownies | hunger. 
jumping upand down. After saying 
good-by to Don and his rider, we 
trotted slowly homeward, feeling re- 


rides had come to an end. 
EpDITH ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


ASTORY FROM THE LATE WAR. 


Just after the battle of Bull Run, 
six men were found close together on 
the bloody field with seven of their 
legs needing immediate amputation. 

One by one they were gathered up 
and carried on an improvised stretcher 
the surgeon’s table. When it came 


—American Youth. 


| 
Corporal Tanner’s turn he was rolled ALL’S WELL. 
sane oa gpiae cory ural, ane The clouds, which rise with thunder, 
moment of trial. The rude stretcher slake 


Our thirsty souls with rain ; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 


was far too short for his none too 
long body in its original state, but 
both of his legs being broken now 
dangled over the rear end of the 
stretcher. Just then his head dropped 
over a little at the other end, and he 
saw under the blanket, both of his 
feet swaying in the air, as the men 
moved off. 

The corporal was true grit, and be- 
fore they had gone ten feet, yelled 


As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew ! 
—John G. Whittier. 
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The Sunday School 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


In Evanston the Sunday school is 
saving its pennies toward a church 
building fund. Reports of money 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN raised by the various Sunday schools 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


READ AT 
HELD AT UNITY 
WOODLAWN TERRACE, 
AUG. 7-18, 1893. 


CHICAGO, 


Of the seventy circulars of inquiry 
sent out by the Secretary of the Sun- 


day-school Society, asking for statis- 


THE SUMMER ‘INSTITUTE 
BUILDING, 286 


show that the larger portion is ex- 


pended in the current expenses of the 
school; but it is also evident that a 


large number are doing outside mis- 


sionary work in addition to these 
home duties. Charity, Indian sehools, 


Kindergarten, Meadville Theological 
School are all mentioned as recipi- 


ents of these funds; one Sunday 


tics of their schools from the various | 
superintendents in the Northwest, | 


twenty-two have been returned with 
answers. 


Or the schools reporting, there is 


| the full 
be obtained from 
Treasurer's 


one from North Dakota, one from 


South Dakota, one 


from Kansas. 


sistance rendered to the 


Sioux Falls, Fargo, and Wichita each | 


reports a reasonable’ condition. 


Wichita shows interest in the work 


and sufticient zeal to insure success. 


school sent its organist to the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

One line of missionary work, 
report of which can only 
examining the 
report at the annual 
meeting in May, is the valuable as- 
Sunday 
School Society. Seventeen different 
Sunday schools contributed an ag- 


gregate of $195.00 to this society. 
The largest amount given by any one 


Iowa is represented by Humboldt and | 


Sioux City. Humboldt is doing well. 


Sioux City always brings in an en- 


rollment that puts the other schools 
to the blush and sustains its reputa- 
tion in all other directions. Michi- 
gan is represented 
Grend Haven, and the Holland Sun- 


school 
$2.00. 


It is pleasant to observe a growing 


was $25.00; the smallest, 


feeling that this is one of the duties 
‘to be attended to with annual regu- 


larity. 
by Kalamazoo, 


> | 
SOY SOREN SS SRNR SagEOe fe OF | schools who will contribute to that 
extent will increase year by year. 
Good work in the Sunday School So- 
ciety can only be realized through 
Inissionary zeal, as our constituency 
is too small to expect a self-support- 


them in a reasonably prosperous con- 
dition. Minnesota sends reports from 


Luverne, Duluth, and Winona: this 


last school reporting an enrollment 
and attendance to take pride in. 
From Lllinois we have Geneva, Mo- 


line, South Evanston, Sheffield and 


All Souls Church, Chicago. 
Evanston is the baby school, having 


been added to the family circle since 
It is still 


our last summer meeting. 


South 


There is hardly a Sunday 
school that could not send at least 
$5.00 annually to this fund, and it is 
hoped that the number of small 


ing basis for this organization for 
many years tocome. Annual mem- 


-berships on the part of teachers and 


scholars is an easy and simple way to 
help this work, and it is greatly to 


in its infancy, as to size as well as| be desired that all of ourold friends 


years, but the care it is sure of in 


| 


and as many new ones as we can find 


| . 
this energetic little parish insures it Should contribute in this way to the 


a healthful career. 


Wisconsin is the . grewing and ever-present needs of 


banner State as to number report- | the society. 


ing. Six schools send their statistics: 


The long looked for book, “ Begin- 


Baraboo, Hillside, Eau Claire, Madi- | nings,” edited by our President, Rev. 


son, Menomonie, and Milwaukee. 


A. W. Gould, from Henry Doty Max- 


Of the large number of schools fail- | $00’S notes, is in the hands of the 
ing to report, we know by past ex- | printer, and will soon be for sale by 


perience that there are many good the society. 


and strong schools that are doing ex- 


cellent work. We will trust that it the “Six Years’ Course.” 


was forgetfulness and not lack of in- 
terest that will account for the omis- 
sion. 


| 
’ 


| 


As to the subject-matter of such 
reports as have been received, we. 


hear the familiar complaints : 


“ Not 
enough teachers,” “lack of interest 


; 
| 


on the part of parents,” “no suitable | 
text books for the smallest children.” | 


This will be the perma- 
nent form of the first year’s work of 


It com- 
prises work in an entirely new and 


original direction, and is especially 


interesting for scholars of all ages. 
MARION H. PERKINS, 
Sec. W. U. S.S. S. 


THESUNDAY SCHOOL IN§TITUTE. 


SECOND WEEK. 


— 


thought. Raphael’s “Transfigura- 
tion” shows another phase of Jesus’ 
thought concerning the kingdom. 
After the great crisis in his life, rep- 
resented in the Cwsarea Philippi epi- 
sode, he may have accepted the idea 
of -the suffering Messiahship, that 
was to triumph through death. This 
conception of the Messiahship in- 
volved the second coming—a dramatic 
harvest-time. This two-fold idea of 
the Kingdom of Heaveo was the sub- 
ject of the interesting discussion that 
filled in the morning session, involy- 
ing the truth implied in the story of 
the transfiguration and the Palin 
Sunday account. 


Turgspay, Ave. 15. Hofmann's 
“Cleansing of the Temple,” Da Vinci's 
“Last Supper,” and Angelo’s “Cruci- 
fixion” introduced a study of the 
closing week in the life of Jesus. It 
was a morning of absorbing interest 
which led to the consideration of the 
Last Supper, the ‘Trial, and the 
Crucifixion, with critical examination 
of the records of the same. The dis- 
cussion was participated in by Revs. 
Sunderland, Gould, Jones and others. 


WEDNESDAY, Ava. 16. Readings 
from Arthur Hugh Clough’s “Shad- 
ow” and “Easter Day” introduced 
the discussion of the resurrection. 
The incredible part of the story Mr. 
Fenn thought to be of Galilean 
growth, springing from the fact of an 
empty tomb found by the women. 

According to a tradition preserved 
in John, Joseph of Arimathwa and 
Nicodemus had previvusly embalmed 
the body and buried it, and this was 
unknown to the women. The resur- 
rected Jesus became the center of 
Paul’s teaching and one of the fertile 


| inspirations of the church. The dis- 


cussion took a wide range, —consider- 
ing the growth of miracles, their 
place in the early history of all re- 
ligions, and how to deal with them in 
teaching children the New Testament 
story. | 

The study session was followed by 
a brief business meeting, at which 
the Secretary of the Sunday School 
Society, Mrs. Marion H. Perkins. 
read the annual report, found in an- 
other column. Again the few work- 
ers were thrown back upon the con- 
solations of the minority. How few 
people, even of those who vught to 
be and who might be interested, 
really show their interest. Yet with 
this very few, the Western Sunday 
School Society has persisted through 
its twenty years of history, and has 
accomplished something very real. It 


These are problems not likely to be| MonpDAy, Ava. 14. Mr. Fenn be- | 288 indeed been a very little candle, 
solved at once. In individual schools | gan the discussion of Jesus’ thought | PUt like little candles it has thrown 
your Secretary knows good work is| of the kingdom of Heaven by reading | {#8 beams afar. 
being done in methods of instruction | from Holmes’ poem to Burns, and THURSDAY, Ava. 17. This morn- 
for the infant classes. That such work | offering for the inspection of the | ing’s study was introduced by a read- 
might spread is greatly to be desired. | class two pictures, as representing | ing from Whittier’s poem, “Our Mas- 
Moline, Ill., reports, in addition to | twodifferent phases of Jesus’ thought. | ter.” Raphael’s picture of the death 
its Sunday-school work, an auxiliary | Hofmann’s picture of “Jesus and the | of Ananias formed the basis of 4 
society called “Little Women,” or-| Children” presents Jesus with aj|study of the Early Church, which 
ganized last February, which has | smile on his face, which fact made it | was described as being “simply the 
bought chairs for the kindergarten, | unique. The receptivity of the child, | expansion of the little band of apo+ 
and is now working toward a library |love without wiles, unconscious|tolic company, with the dominant 
fund. growth, represented this phase of the |spirit of Jesus supreme.” This pic 
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ture showed it to be a church of 
power, a church of purity, a church of 
the communal life, and a church of 
democracy. ‘The non-hierarchical or- 
igin of the church was dwelt upon. 
The identity of the bishop and the 
presbyter shown. Both words did 
not mean much more than what in 
modern phrase is represented by 
“narish committee.” 

The discussion of the “ Pentecostal 
sp rit” and the “gift of tongues” led 
to a consideration of the character 
and message of Stephen. He was 
characterized as an underestimated 
man. He was, to Paul, something of 
what John was to Jesus. Inhimthe 
broader church had its beginning. 
His death scattered the apost'es, and 
the scenes shift from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, and from thence spread 
to Ephesus and Rome. 


FRIDAY, AuG. 18. The last day 
was a fitting climax to the high 
thinking and frank utterance of the 
fortnight’s work. Paul, always an 
inspiring theme to the thoughtful, 
never glowed with more power, or 
stirred the minds of those present 
with more potency than he did in 
the hands ot Mr. Fenn this morning. 
For the first time the leader brought 
to his aid a manuscript and read a 
lecture, which ought to be made 
available to all those who will under- 
take to teach this course of lessons 
and to many more. Starting with 
Raphael’s picture of “ Paul Preaching 
in Athens,” the leader traced the 
growth of Paul’s ideals, and showed 
how through him the Jew and Greek 
mind mingled in early Christianity. 
This union is typified in the very fact 
that the language of the New Testa- 
ment is Greek while its thought is 
germinally Jewish. Paul’s’ incon- 
sistency with himself was brought 
out in illustration of the splendid, 
spontaneous and flery character that 
he was. 

At the close, Mr. Gould, the chair- 
man, expressed for the company 
present, the great satisfaction in the 
work done for them during this 
course by Mr. Fenn. His words 
were heartily seconded by all present. 


Thus ended the seventh Institute 
held under the auspices of the West- 
ern S. & Society,—the fourth mid- 
summer venture. Again was real- 
ized the old promise, always inspir- 
ing, “ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name,” etc. 
Interest is independent of numbers. 
The best things often get themselves 
said in small companies. The venture 
was, on the face of it, a daring one. 
Right within sight of the gates of 
“The White City” this little com- 
pany gathered for ten forenoons, for 
quiet consideration of the great 
themes not related to time and place. 
As suggested by one of the members, 
it was of itself a sort of Columbian 
venture. We voyaged in waters un- 
known and terrible in the estimation 
of the great mass of Christendom, 
but it was in the interests of the 
continents of faith farther on,—the 
future land of a rational religion, a 


life-forming faith consistent with 
the results of science, critical study, 
and the evhical needs of man. 

The attendance scarcely held its 
own, though during the week we 
gladly welcomed as additions repre- 
sentatives of our workers at Ann 
Arbor, Champaign, Janesville and 
Quincy, besides the sojourners at 
Unity building from the eastward. 

The direct results in the estimate 
of those present amply justified the 
effort: butthe indirect result—in the 
way of giving coherency, definiteness 
and momentum to the fourth year’s 
work in “The Six Years’ Course,” as 
it is to be developed in the future 
lesson-papers of Mr. Fenn in UNITY, 
and applied in the careful year’s work 
in the Sunday schools which take up 
the study—will be the greater justifi- 
cation. a = 


Correspondence 
WHY THEY DON’T COME. 


EDITOR UNITY: Someone writing 
for UNITY says, “Why don’t they 
come? ”—i. e., to the World’s Fair. I 
do not know why the bankers and 
merchants and officeholders, etc., 
don’t “come” (if they don’t), for they 
have got all the money; but I can 
tell that earnest inquirer why the 
farmers do not. We want to come, 
but wecannot. There’sthe long and 
short of it, bitter though itis. With 
wheat at 45 cents per bushel and but 
half an average crop in their bins, and 
debts coming due in September, and 
everything perishing with drouth, 
and the hopeless future before them, 
there is no way for the farmers Lut 
the hard way of sacrifice. And no- 
body cares. CAMPERDOWN. 


The Silver Situation 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
Cloth, 12mo., $.75. 


The silver question has indeed become the 
burning question of the day. Prof. Taussig’s 
volume will be found of especial service by 
those desiring to secure a clear and compre- 
hensive history of the vexed question. A lim- 
ited number of copies for sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY for one year 
(whether the UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

cess for himself and 


EVERY PERSON cess: inset ns 


for bis posterity should investigate the prin- 
ciples of 


““CHRISTIAN LIFE.’’ 


Sample copy free. 


who wishes true suc- 


J. B. CALDWELL, 
108 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Tried & True 


may 
well be said 


of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 


blood-purifier, 


haath 


Its long record 


assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 
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Hillside Hume BIT 


A FARM HOME SCHOOL with modern meth- 
ods and home comforts; prepared to receive 
children of both sexes. Studies so arranged 
as to fit for college or for life work. 

Send for Catalogue to the 


LLOYD JONES SISTERS, 


HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 


REFERENCES.—W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N. 
Y.; ex-Governor Fifer, Bloomington, L11.; Col. 
W. D. Parker, Normal, lll.; and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK-KEEPERS — 


——_WHO WANT-—— 


LARGER SALARIES 


should use every means to increase their use- 
fulness. Much of a book-keeper’s time is 
wasted in looking for mistakes. We have a 
system by which an error in your books can be 
located at once to the very account. Nochange 
of book-keeping, no one ying slips, etc. You 
leave your books at night knowing them cor- 


rect. Endorsed by leading houses. Write for 
particulars. 


THE OFFICE MEN'S RECORD CO., 


61 and 63 Major Block, CHICAGO. 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


WE SEND FREE 


amiss With this beautiful Organ an suetrection 
~ S07 Book and a handsome, upholstered Stool! 
The organ has 1! stops, 5 octaves, and is 
made of Solid Walnut. Warranted by us for 

we 15 years, W- only charge $45 for this beau- 

! tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus- 
= trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


-— 


tl 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, 18th year begins 
Sept. 20th. Prepares for colle and gives — 
courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children, 


MisS R. 8S. RICE, A. M. 
Miss M.E. Roe As. ¢ Principals, 
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August 24, 18993. 


Wotes from the Field 


Western Unitarian Conference. — A 
special meeting of the directors of the 
W. U. C. was held at the headquarters 
on Friday afternoon, August 18. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Shorey, Blake, Crothers, 
Effinger, Fenn, Gould, Hosmer, Jones, 
MacF'adon, Milsted, Miss Hultin and 
Mrs. Woolley. The records of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The 
committes appointed to confer and re- 
port upon a nominee for the Secretary- 
ship for the coming year then made 
report through its chairman, President 
Shorey, recommending Rev. Arthur 
M. Judy, of Davenport. Mr. Judy was 
subsequently elected to the office of 
Secretary, with salary of $2,500 a year. 
On motion of Mr. Gould, the additional 
sum of $75 was appropriated toward 
defraying expenses of the Unitarian 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. The 
Treasurer, Mr. MacFadon, made report 
for the month, which was accepted and 
placed on file. Adjourned, subject to 
call of the President. 

F. L. HOSMER, Secretary. 


Chicago, Ill—Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
of St. Paul. Minn., and Rev. Mr. Horst, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., are in the city, 
the guests of Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the 
Church of the Messiah. During Mr. 
Fenn’s absence in the East, where 
he will attend the meeting of the 
directors of the American  Uni- 
tarian Asscciation, his pulpit will 
be supplied as follows: Aug. 27. 
Rev. David Utter. of Salt Lake City: 
Sept. 3and 10, Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
of Fitchburg, Mass. Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland, editor of The Unitarian, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh, of Saco, Maine, who has 
done much to extend the liberal faith 
in the New England States, Rev. A. M. 
Judy, of Davenport, Iowa, Rev. G. W. 
Buckley, of Sturgis, Mich., Rev. J. C. 
Mitchell, of Wilton, N. H.. and Rev. 
('. F. Niles, formerly of West Superior, 
who has just received a unanimous call 
to Menomonie, Wis.. as well as Rev. da 
(. Hultin, who is spending the summer 
here and taking an active part in the 
various congresses,—are now in the 
city, and Rev. Chas. G. Ames is ex- 
pected daily. 


Hillside, Wis.—The many readers of 
UNITY interested in the Hillside Home 
School will be gad to know of its con- 
tinued prosperity. Additional build- 
ings on the farm end of the school are 
going up during the vacation in the 
_Wway of a carriage house and additional 
barn room. Two additional teachers 
will be added to the faculty on the 
opening of the term. Miss Florence 
Hendershot, of Cleveland, comes to 
meet a growing demand for a teacher 
of the violin. Miss Hattie Bradley, of 
Englewood, [1]., will assist in primary 
and intermediate classes. Miss Alice 
Warren, of Hinsdale. Ill., has been en- 
gaged to take the place of Miss Mc- 
Minn, who, after four years of faithful 
work, withdraws in order to further 
pursue her studies. Each of these 
teachers has had special training in 
the art of teaching as well as a broad 
general culture, and they come to their 
work highly recommended. Notwith- 
standing the general financial depres- 
sion pervading the country the pros- 
pects of the school have never been as 
bright as now. Wise parents realize 
that it is poor economy to retrench 
upon lines which relate so closely to 
the future well-being of their children 


as those which have to do with their. 


early education. 


ing ceased for the season, the New 
York Ethical Culture Society is quies- 
cent except in its charities depart- 
ment. 


Fund this season. Chickering Hall is 


no longer to be the assembly place of 


the society. It expects to meet in Car- 
negie Music Hall until it has a home of 
its own. ; 

Menomonie, Wis.— This society, 
which for several months has been 
without a minister, has now secured 
the services of Rev. C. F. Niles, for- 
merly of West Superior, who has de- 
cided to accept the unanimous call ex- 
tended to him by the Menomonie 
Church. 

Spokane, Wash.—Rev. E. M. Fair- 
child, the Andover graduate whose en- 
tranecs into the Unitarian ministry gave 


born street, Chicago, last week, on his 
way to take charge of the Spokane 
church, 

London, Eng.—Rev. Prof. Marks, 
D. D., who for fifty-one years has been 
at the head of the only Reformed Jew- 
ish congregation in this city, has re- 
tired from his position in the Berkeley 
Street Synagogue. to be succeeded by 
Rev. Morris Joseph as senior, and Rev. 
Isidore Harris as junior minister. The 
Chicago Israelite remarks that Rabbi 


stead Synagogue show his fitness for 
the honorable position he is to fill. 


Koloszvar, Hungary. — We learn 
from the Inquirer that Rev. S. J. Bar- 


stopped at Koloszvar, where he made 


a very happy impression upon the Uni-| 
tarians of that place, whose guest he 


was. He addressed the consistory, and 


at the conclusion of his speech Bishop | 


Ferencz proposed that Mr. Barrows be 
elected an honorary member, a sug- 
gestion which was most graciously re- 
ceived. Mr. Barrows seems especially 
t> have enjoyed his visit to the Uni- 


who is 93 years of age. 
Boros, in his letter to the Inquirer, 


speaks most highly of Mr. Barrows’ | 
singular modesty, his graceful man- form, has before been noticed in these 


appreciation of everything good and columns. 


kind, and his deep knowledge of clas-— 


ners, his powerful eloquence, his quick 


sical and modern art and science.” 


The Voice from Bulgaria. — Mr. 
EK. S.. Yovtcheff, favorably known to 
many of our UNITY readers, East 
and West, as a gentleman of culture 
who has been compelled to seek the 
American shores for freedom’s sake, 
has been meeting with encouraging 
success as a lecturer upon Eastern sub- 


jects at the Chautauqua circles this | 


winter. The New England Assembly 
Daily, reporting his success at South 
Framingham, says: 

“No more instructive and interesting 
lecturer has come upon the grounds 
than Mr. Yovtcheff. Although he 
speaks with a slight accent, yet every 
word can be understood. He is a 
thorough master of English and. speaks 
with the utmost care. His lectures 
received widespread 
In private life Mr. Yovtcheff is a 
charming gentleman. We commend 
him to all Chautauqua assemblies.” 


The Young Men’s Union is col-| 
lecting and disbursing the Fresh-Air | 


years. 
rise toso much discussion, was at the_ 
Unitarian Hseadquartars at 175 Daar- | 


September. 
or $2.50 per dozen. 
rows on his way home from the East 


. . - - : , : 
tarian patriarch, Dr. Samuel Brassai, ell 


Professor ~ 
_cents.— We welcome most heartily this 


thought. 


growing interest in this gentleman we 


gladly extend the commendation to 
New York, N. Y.—The lectures hav-— 


the Unity Clubs who may be arranging 
for lectures this winter. By the aid of 


costumes and other illustrative matter, 


Mr. Yovtcheff speaks to the eye as wel] 
as the ear. Among his topics are: 
“The Social Life of the Turks,” “ Bul- 
varia, the Apple of Discord,” “The 
Czar and the Jew.” 


A Delicious Drink, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
For a right good and lasting coo!) 
drink, take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with ice-water and sugar. 


PERFECT CONFIDENCE IN TOKOLOGY. 


Lizzie N. Armstrong writes: “If I knewI was 
to be the mother of innumerable children it 
would have no terrors for me, so great is my 
confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.” This 
book is written by Dr. Alice B. Stockham, who 
practiced as a physician over twenty-five 
Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Beat 
terms to agents. Alice B. Stockham & Co., 277 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Valuable but Not Costly. 


It may save you a great deal of trouble in 
cooking. Try it. We refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle brand Condensed Milk, regarded by most 
housekeepers as absolutely essential in culi- 
nary uses, and unsurpassed in coffee. All Gro- 
cers and Druggists seil the Kagie Brand. 


—_— CC ee eS 


The Six Years’ Course of Sunday 
School Lessons. 


The first year’s work, “Beginnings,” 


| originally prepared by the lamented 
Joseph’s published sermons and the Henry Doty Maxson, and-upon which 
reforms he has introduced in the Hamp- | 


Mr. Gould has been working for the 


past year, has gone to the printer and 


will be ready for sale by the first of 
Price 25 cents, postpaid, 
The Western Sun- 
day School Society is prepared to take 
advance orders. hose interested are 
requested to send orders as soon as 
possible, so that the book may be in 
their hands by the opening of Sunday 
School in the autumn. 
M. H. PERKINS, Secretary, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

By E. P. Pow- 


Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Monroe Street. Cloth, 208 pp. 0 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


cheap edition of Mr. Powell’s inspiring 
little book, which, in a more expensive 


We trust it will have many 
new readers in its more democratic 
dress. Mr. Powell is the preacher ofa 
genuine gospel: and his words are no 


less searching and effective because, in 
these latter days, they are not always 
spoken in the pulpit, but weekly, to 4 
quarter of a million readers ina great 
daily 
through helpful and thoughtful bcoks, 
to a public which, if not large, |}s 


newspaper, and occasionally, 


growing from year to year, and is 
heartily appreciative of his uplifting 
We need not here review 
this book in detail. Its object is prac- 
tical, rather than speculative. It. is ra- 
tionally optimistic and thoroughly im- 
bued with the scientific spirit in its 


treatment of the problems of our daily 
life. 
ise in the teachings of modern science 
and the doctrine of evolution that the 


religion of the future will be loftily 
commendation. | 


Our author finds hope and prom- 


theistic in its conception of the Infinite 


Power which is the life of the uni- 
verse, and lend rational sanctions to 


the belief in personal continuance here- 
From extended acquaintance and 


after. —Christian Register. 
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Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The date opposite name on address slip 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
We do not send receipts for subscriptions un- 
less the request is accompanied by stamp. The 
date on your address slip will be changed 
within two weeks, and that will show your re- 
mittance has been received. Remi:tances 
should be payable to Unity Publishing Com- 
pany, and should be by express money order 
or postoffice money order, or by draft, check 
on Chicago bank, or registered letter. Postal 
notes are no more secure than cash, and are 
sent at remitter’s risk. 

Remember that, according to law, the pub- 
lisher must be notified by letter when a sub- 
acriber wishes his paper stopped, and all ar- 
rears must be paid. 

When change of address is desired, we 
must be informed of the o/d as well as the 
new address, in order that we may find your 
name on our mailing list. 


Publisher's Motes 


In the case of a weekly of which the 
annual price is so small as UNITY’S, it 
must be evident that we can have no 
margin, even where so much of the 
work is gratuitous: the expense of 
time, postage. and stationery used to 
remind delinquent subscribers is a 
heavy tax upon us, and we do not enjoy 
sending these reminders any more than 
our subscribers enjoy receiving them. 
UNITY must, however, make a strenu- 
ous effort to collect. even though it 
thereby loses a subscriber, or else go 
to the wall: and when we remind our 
subscribers of our need, they should 
not, we think, get angry and stop their 
subscription, as they sometimes do. Of 
course we know that they do not real- 
ize how much their inattention to this 
matter means to us, but that considera- 
tion will not pay our bills. Will not 
all who read this help us in this mat- 
ter, and at least pay their subscriptions 
promptly ? 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO. have 
entered into an arrangement with 


the associate organizations represented 


at 175 Dearborn street to take charge 
of the book sales at tne Headquarters. 


We are now prepared to furnish our 
readers with any books found in the 
market, at the regular retail prices and 
The liberal religious 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, George H. Ellis and other 
publishers will be kept on hand. Or- 


on short notice. 


ders solicited. , 


UNITY 


Among those now in stock are the 


following : 
APPLETON (Miss Anna E.). Stories for Eva. 


l6mo., pp. 219. Lllustrated. 
Prize Story Books.) 
BARROWS (Samuel J.). A Baptist Meet- 
ing-House. THE STAIRCASE TO THE OLD 
FAITH ; THE OPEN DOOR TO THE NEW. 16mo., 
pp. 221. 75 cents. 

oom ot the Majority of Mankind. 12mo., 


80 cents. (Nee 


pp. 160. 50 cents. 

BARTOL (C. A.). The Rising Faith. i6mo. 
$1.25 

BULFINCH (S. G.). Harp and Cross. lémo.. 


pp. 348. 80 cents. 

BIERBOWER (Austin). The Morals of 
Christ. A comparison with the contempora- 
neous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco Roman ethics. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 200. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

BIXBY (James T.). Religion and Science 
as Allies, or SIMILARITIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Cloth, 12mo., 


pp. 226. 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

BLAKE (James Vila). Essays. 12mo., pp. 
216. $1.00. 
A Gratetul Spirit, and Other Sermons. 12- 
mo., pp. 303. $1.00. 


Happiness fr. m Thoughts, and Other Ser- 
mons., 12m0., pp. 297. £1.00. 


Legends from Storyland. Square l6mo., 


pp. 89. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Minusal Training in Education. Paper, 25 
cents. 

Natural Religion in Sermons. 12mo., pp. 
228. $1.00. 

Poems of James Vila Blike. 12mo., pp. 
188, $1.00. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Una- 
worthies. 12mo., pp. 17%. Cloth, #1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

BROTHERTON (Alice Williams). 
the Veil. A poem. 
14. 20 cents. 

Tne sailing of King Olaf, and OTHER Po- 
EMS. Square 18mo., pp. 145. $1.00. 

BURT (Mary E.). Brownine’s Women. With 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hate, 
D.D., LL. D. 16mo0., pp. 236. $1.00. 

Seed Thouehts irom Rotert Brownince. 
Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., pp. 40. 25 cents. 

CHADWICK (John W.). A Daring Faith, 
and Other Sermons. 12mo. 1.00. 

The Revelation of God, and Other Ser- 
mons. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Man Jesus. i6mo. $1.00. 


CHENEY (Mrs. Ednah D.). Faithful to the 


Light, and OTHER TALES. 16mo0., pp. 166. 
Illustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize Story Books.) 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


Beyond 
Paper, square l6mo., pp. 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTER” STORIES. Selected 
by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. Square 16mo., pp. 


306, with frontispiece. $1.00. 

CLARKE (James Freeman). 

Nonessentials in Religion. 
pp. 15¢. 50 cents. 
VUrthodoxy; Its Truths and Errors, 12mo., 
pp. 512. $1.25. 
Step: of Belief, or RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 
MAINTAINED AGAINST ATHEISM, FREE RE- 
LIGION AND ROMANISM. l16mo., pp. 312. $1. 
Vexed Questions in Theology. A series of 
Essays. 12mo. $1.00. 

CONE (Orello). Gospel Criticism and His- 
to lea Christianity. svo., pp. 365. $1.75. 
The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpreta- 
tion. 12mo., pp. 415. $1.75. 

CROOKER (Joseph Henry). Problems in 
American Society. 12mo. $1.25. 

Jesus Brought Bick. 12mo. $1.00. 


CROTHERS (Samuel McChord). Members 
ot One Body. Six sermons preached at 


fssentials and 
Square l6mo., 


Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
A book of selections in prose and verse. with 
accompanying texts of Scripture, intended 


editor of “ 
380, $1.00. 
old, $1,235. 
EVOLUTION. POPULAR LECTURES AND DIS- 
CUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Crown 8vVvo., pp. 408, with com- 
plete index. £2.00. 
SOCIOLOGY. POPULAR LECTURES AND DIS- 
CUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL 


uiet Hours.” 


plete index. 2.00. 


DATION. 
not J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. 
Simmons. John W. Chadwick, William C. 
Gannett, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 
16mo., pp. 170. 50 cents. 

FISHER (Jud on). Comfortings. 
selections. Square 18mo., pp. 184. 


FOSTER (Sarah Haven). 


$1.00. 


16mo., pp. 184. LTllustrate/. 80 cents. 


Prize Story Books.) 


Wate» words for | 
Little Soldiers, or STORIES ON BIBLE de? 
(see 
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FROTHINGHAM (0. B.). The Religion of 


FRY (Clara W. T.). 


Humanity. 12mo0., pp. 338 $1.50. 
The Child's Book o1 Religion. i6mo., pp. 
283. $1.00. 
Transcendentalism in New England, svyo., 
p. 394. $1.75. 
ecollections and Impressions. s8vo., pp. 
305. $1.50. 


Little Splendid'’s Vaca- 


tion. i6mo., pp. 165. Tllustrated. 80 centa. 
(See Prize Story Books.) 


GANNETT (William C.) and Jones (Jenkin 


Lloyd). The Faith that Makes Faithfal. 
Hight sermons. Square 18mo., pp. 137. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.00; imitation parchment, 50 centa. 
tilessed Be Drudgery. A sermon. White 
hand-made paper cover, stitched with silk 
JO pages. 10 ceuts;: 12 copies, $1.00. 

A Year ot Miracle. A PoEM IN FouR SER- 
MONS. Square 18mo. Cloth, limp, red edges, 
50 cents. Fine edition, beveled edges, ful 
gilt, heavy paper, $1.00. 

Memoir ot Ezra Stiles Gannett. 


12 mo., 
pp. 5¢0. F100, 


GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. 


Selected by Anna Harris Smith. 
mo., pp. 375. $1.00, 
and gold, $1.25. 


Cloth, 16- 
Cloth, gilt, $1.25. White 


GRU MBINE (J.C. F.). Evolution and Chris- 


HALE (Edward Everett) and others. 


JAN HS (Lewis di.) 


HINCKLEY (Frederic A.). 


IN SPiIRiT AND 


tianity. 


A Study. Square 18mo., pp. 75. 30 
cents. 


Daily 
Bread, and OTHER STORIES. 16mo., pp. 200. 


liJustrated. 80 cents. 


HALL (Edward H.). Orthodoxy and Heresy 


in the Christian Church. 16mo., pp. 238. 75 
cents. 


Afterglow. 


Square l6mo., pp. 81. 50 cents. 


HOSMER (Frecverick L.) and Gannett (Will- 


iam C.). The Thought of God; in HyMNSs 
AND POEMS. Paper, 50 cents; white vellum 
cloth, 31.00; full morocco, $1.50. 

The Rovaity of Service. A sermon: uni- 
form with “Blessed Be Drudgery.” 23 pages. 
10 cents; 12 copies, $1.00. 

\D IN TRUTH. Essays by 
younter ministers of the Unitarian Church 
12m0o., pp. 163. $1.00. 

A S'‘udy of Primitive 
Christianity. svo., gilt top, uncut edges, 
pp. 319. $1.25. 


JONES (Jenkin Lloyd) and Gennett (Will- 


: 


Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 16mo., pp. 132. | 


for a daily companion andcounselor. By the | 
‘loth, 16mo0., pp. | 
andsomely bound in white and | 


ASSOCIATION. Crown 8vo., pp. 412, with com- | 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS AND ITS FOUN- | 
Six conference addresses, by Mi- | 


A book of | 


| 


iam C.). The Fvrith that Makes Faithtul. 
Eight sermons. Square 1smo. pp. 137. Cloth, 
gilt, #100; imitation parchment, 50 cents. 
The Cause ot the Toi er. A (Labor Day Ser- 
mon. Paper, square Jsmo., 32 pages, 10 cents; 
12 copies, $1.00. 

Applied Keligion; I. A New Help for the 


Drunkard. A Study of the Keeley Cure. 
Paper, 18mo., pp, 32. 10 cents. 
Il. Towoxecco. The Second Intox:cant. Pa- 


per, 18mo., pp. 28. 10 cents. 


ili. No Sex in Crime. Paper, 18mo., pp. 38. 
10 cents. 

lV. Not Institutions, but Homes. Paper, 
18mo., pp. 38. 10 cents. 

Practical Piety. Four sermons. Cloth, 


square 18mo., pp. 60. 30 cents; paper, 10 sents. 
JOHNSON (Samuel). Theodore Parher. A 
lecture. Edited by John H. Clifford anu Hor- 
ace L. Traubel. svo., pp. 78. $1.00. 
MARTINEAU (James). Endeavors After 
the Christian Life. 12mo., pp. 469. $1.00. 
MAXSON (Henry Doty). Sermons of Reli- 
gionand Life. 12mo., pp. 334. 31.00. 
MEAD (Edwin D.). Martin Luther; ASTvU.sA£ 
OF REFORMATION. 12m0, $1.25. 
MILLS (C. D. B.). Gems of the Orient. Cloth, 
gilt. $1.59. ; 
MOZOOMBAR (P.C.). The Oriental Christ. 
12mo0.. pp. 193. $1.25. 
NEWTON (Heber R.). Womanhood. 12mo.., 
Pp. 315. $1.25. 
ihe Book of the Beyinnings. 
307. 71.00. 


The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. 
16m0., pp. 264. 75 cents. 
Vhilistinism; PLAIN WORDS CONCERNING 
CERTAIN FORM, OF UNBELIEF. 16mo., pp. 
322. $1.00. 
Social Studies. 16mo., pp. 380... 31.00. 
Church ard Creed. Cloth. 75 cents. 
PARKER (Theodore). Lessons trom the 
World of Matter and the World of Man. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons 
by Rufus Leighton. 12mo., pp. 430. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
PARSHALL (Nelson C.). Proofs of Evolu- 
tion. 12mo., pp. 70. 50 cents. 
PECKHAM (Mrs. Marv C.). 
elle’s Fairv. 16mo., pp. 193. Lllustrated. 80 
cents. (See Prize Story Books.) 
POWELL (E. P.). Our Heredity trom God. 
LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 12mo., pp. 416. 


16m0., pp. 


Father Gabri- 


$1.75. 
Liberty and Life. SEVENTEEN DISCOURSES 
ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC 
TRUTH TO MORALS AND RELIGION. 12mo., 
pp. 208. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

PRIZE STORY BOOKS. WATCHWORDS FOR 
LITTLE SOLDIERS: LITTLE SPLENDID’S VA- 
CATION: FOREST MILL}; FATHER GABRI- 
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ELLE’S FAIRY; STORIES FOR EVA; FAITH- | 


FUL TO THE LIGHT. 80 cents each. 


SALTER (William Mackintire). First Steps — 


in Philosophy: Physical and Ethical. 
mo., pp. 156. $1.00. 
Kthical Religion. 12mo0. $1.50. 
What Can Ethics Do for Us? Paper, 12mo., 
. 32. 10 cents. 
reedom ot Thought and Speech. 
12mo., pp. 29. 10 cents. 

SAVAGE (Minot J.). 
ble. 12m0., pp. 206. 
Beliets About Man. 
Belief in God. 
Bluffton ; 
250. $1.50. 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 
mo., pp. 187. $1.00. 


12- 


$1.00. 

12mo0.. pp. 130. 
12mo0. pp. 176. $1.00. 
A Story of To-Day. 12mo., pp. 


$1.00. 


Helps for Dai y Living. 12mo., Pp: 150, $1.00. | 
1. 


Life Questions. 12mo., pp. 159. 0. 


Light on the Cloud; or, HINTS OF COMFORT 
FOR HOURS OF SORROW. 16mo., pp. 176. $1.25. 


Man, Woman and Child. 
Minister’s Hand-Book. 
Morals of Evolution. 12mo., pp. 191. $1.00. 
My Creed. 12mo. $1.00. 

Poems. Square l6mo., pp. 247. $1.50. 
Religious Reconstruction. 12mo0., pp. 245. 
$1.00. 

Social Problems. 12mo0. $1 00. 


12mo0., pp. 208, $1. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


Paper, | 


Beliefs About the Bi- 


19. | 59 differentiate the one from the other. 


Fnnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN | 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
icties have been identified; but forall local. 

ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when uses 

e 
pastors and societies named below have a 

wing sense of community of work and in- 
érest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 


_aecration of the.life that now is, and the enno- 


bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
SOLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 


| WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
| BACH WEEK. 


WORLD'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household : 


Those who desire a convenient and quiet 
resting place while visiting the Fair, may per- 
fect arrangements in advance at prices suited 
to the times, by addressing 


LL. A. WHITE, No. 6427 Sheridan avenue. 


His ween home, which he opens to visit- 
ors, is located in a delightful residence neigh- 
borhood ‘at easy walking distance from the 
grounds. Itis also convenient to the stations 
of three lines of public conveyance to the 
heart of the city. Circulars and information 
will be sent to parties desiring. 


MRS, M. H. PERKINS, private residence, 
3929 Indiana avenue. Twenty minutes’ ride by 
Elevated Rvad to Fair Grounds. House new 


Talks About Jesus. 12mo., pp. 161. $£1.00. 
The Evolution of Christianity. 12mo., pp. ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


1%. $1.00. | 
The Modern Sphinx, and Some of Her Rid- | wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


dles. 12mo0., pp. = os. ‘ 

‘the Religion of Evolution. 12mo. $1.00. ! 

The Religious Life. 12mo._ $1.00. CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 

streets. David Swing, Minister. 


The Signs of the Times. 12mo0. $1.50. | 
Unitarian Catechism. Paper, ® cents; 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


cloth, 30 cents. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 


SCATTERED LEAVES. ESSAYS IN LITTLE | 
ON LIFE, FAITH AND WORK. Issued under | 

| ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 

Fenn, Minister. 


and with +uperior plumbing. Boarding houses 
and cafes convenient and reasonable in price. 
Terms, $1.00 per day. Special rates for periods 
of two weeks or more. 


MRS. J. A. McKINNEY, 4209 Ellis avenue. 
will be glad to entertain World’s Fair visitors. 
House stone; rooms large and airy; 3 blocks 
from Illinois Central; five minutes’ ride to 
grounds; fare, five cents. Terms, #1.50 each 
per day for August. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitaria» headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Gommerce Building, Chicago. 
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the auspices of Channing Auxiliary, San | 
Francisco. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 120. 75cents. | 
SIMMONS (Henry M.). The Unended Gen- 
esis; or, CREATION EVER PRESENT. Paper, 


eToon WML. yy Ae agg a of | CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 


Immortality. SUGGESTIONS OF AN INpDI- | Corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
VIDUAL IMMORTALITY BASED UPON OUR | H. Harris, Minister. 


ORGANIC AND LIFE HIsToRY. Third edition, | , 
with appendix. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 104. 60. ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST ae 
; : e, 


cents. art avenue and 65th street. 
SUNDERLAND (J. T.). Minister. 


po oe, Bee ' ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 
FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 15 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker’s 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
/avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafiin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 


J.>°.  — 


Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


- devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum, 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


One Upward Look 
SELECTED POEMS OF FAITH 
Square 18mo., pp. 104. Morocco, 


7 cents: cloth, 50 cents; heavy embossed 
paper, 30 cents. 
The Bible: Its Origin, Growth and Char- | 


acter. 12mo., pp. 300. $1.50. 

TAUSSIG (Pro'. F. W.). The Silver Situa- 
tion in the United States. 12mo. 75 cents, 

TENDER AND TRUE. Poems of Love. 
Cloth, i6me., pp. 180. $1.00. 

THURSTON (Louise M.). Forest Mills. A 
PEEP AT CHILD LIFE FROM WITHIN. 16mo., | 


pp. 221. Illustrated. 80 cents. (See Prize. 
Story Books.) | 
UNITARIANISM; ITS ORIGIN AND HIS. | 
TORY. A course of 16 lecture: delivered in | 
Channing Hall, Boston, 12mo0., pp. 400. $1.00, 
VAN NESS (Thomas). The Coming Reli- | 
gion. i16mo0., pp. 230. $1.00. | 
VOYSEY (Charles). Lecture on the Bible. | 
With introduction by Rev. Herbert Taft | 
Root. Paper, 37 pages. 20 cents. | 
WEST (James H.). The Complete Life. — 
Cloth, 18mo., pp. 107. 50 cents. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


NOW READY. 
Sermons of HENRY DOTY MAXSON, 


EpiteD BY JAMES VILA BLAKE, 
With Biographical Sketch by H. M. SIMMONS, 


Address UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUBJECTS OF SERMONS. 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


born avenue and Walton place. 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 


ter. 
UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
T. G. Milsted, 


Religious Possibilities of Agnosti- 
cism: Am I My Brother's Keeper ” 
Sympathy: Which Is Catching, Health 


Minister. 
Kor ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 


_ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. | 


or Disease ? Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: 
A Study in Dualism: Faith: Shall We 
Preach the Whole Truth to the Peo- 
ple? .Who Are the Atheists? Do 
Unitarians Believe the Bible? What 
Do Unitarians Believe? Jesus: The 
True Individualism : Immortality ; Los- 
ing One’s Soul: How Much Does He 
Get ? 

One volume, crown octavo, vellum 
cloth, 334 pages, mailed to any ad- 
dress for $1.00 by CHARLES H. KERR & 
Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe Street. 
Chicago. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ak 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH at 11 a. m. Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones.will preach the last of his ser- 


T he Man Jesus _mons on the Seven great religious teachers of 


the ht EBbomr subject being Moses. At 8 p. 
BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. im. Mr. urscheim, the well-known politicai 
Cloth, pp. 256. $1.00 


economist, will deliver an address. 
dress the 


Ad- | 
__ AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, Rev. 
David Utter, of Salt Lake City, will preach at 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


11 o’clock, Sunday morning, August 27. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN. 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth | * Official Organ of the Southern Conference. 


A monthly magazine, published at Atlanta, Ga. 
Bay. Individual teaching. namerneer se 50 REV. GEO L. CHANEY, Editor. 


boys. B. RNAP. a” WRITE FOR SAMPLE Copy. 
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How does your Unity subscription stand ? 
Notice date on your address label, which indi- 
cates time to which the subscription is paid. | 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, lic. 
Unity Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Do you want books? Send your order to 
| Unity Publishing Company. 
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